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Your Investment Success 
Tomorrow 
Requires Careful PLANNING Today 





How You Can Obtain 
Better Results 


There is no easy path to in- 
vestment success. Conditions 
are constantly changing and 
only the investor who is alert to 
make the necessary revisions in 
his investment program to con- 
form with new developments 
can hope to avoid serious loss 
of capital and diminution of in- 
come. That many investors have 
found a happy solution to this 
problem by turning the task 
over to us is attested by our 
very high rate of renewals. 


It should be obvious that unless our clients found the service exactly what they require 
they would not renew their contracts year after year. 


Personalized Investment 
Guidance Provided 


Our personalized investment super- 
vision can help you as it is helping many 
others. By subscribing to our service, 
you will bring to bear on your problem 
the experience and knowledge of an or- 
ganization devoting its full time to the 
analysis and determination of security 
values. 


Take the first step toward better invest- 
_ ment results by sending us a list of your 
holdings and letting us explain in greater 
detail how our Personal Supervisory Service 
will help you. The fee: is surprisingly 
moderate. 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


(—) Please send me the pamphlet “A Personalized Supervisory 
Service for the Investor.” 


OC I enclose a list of my present holdings with original purchase 
prices and would like to have you explain whether your service 
would be adaptable to my problem and if so, what the cost would 
be for supervision. My objectives are 


C1) Income () Capital Enhancement — Safety 


It is understood that I incur no obligation by this request. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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Fee the Conse 


The Board of Directors of 
The Davison Chemical Cor- 
poration has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of Twenty-five 
cents ($.25) per share on its 
capital stock, payable Sep- 
tember 30, 1947, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business September 10, 1947. 
M. C. Roop, Secretary 
Baltimore 3, Md. 
August 21, 1947 














Prospectus: upon request from 
your investment dealer, or from 


NATIONAL SECURITIES & 


RESEARCH CORPORATION 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 








SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


DIVIDEND NO. 119 
A QUARTERLY DIVIDEND of One Dollar 
($1.06) per share on the Common Stock of this 
Company has been declared payable at the 
Treasurer’s Office, No. 165 Broadway. New York 
& No ¥a on Monday, September 22, 1947, to 
stockholders of record at three o’clock P. M., 
on Tuesday, September 2, 1947. The stock trans- 
fer books will not be closed for the payment 
of this dividend. 
J. A. SIMPSON, Treasurer. 
New York. N. Y., August 21, 1947. 

























FREE 
BOOKLETS 


Upon request on your letterhead and 
without obligation, any of these book- 
lets will be sent direct from the issuing 
firm to whom your request will be for- 
warded. Booklets are not mailed out 
by FinanciraL Wortp itself. Confine 
each letter to a request for a. single 
booklet, giving name and complete 
address. 

ADDRESS: Free Booklets Depart- 
ment, Financial World, 86 Trinity 
Place, New York 6, N. Y. 





Hints to Secretaries—A booklet listing proper 
salutations and complimentary closings; list of 
often misspelled words, rules for punctuation; 
guide for abbreviations, etc. Make request on 
business letterhead. | 


* 


New Products Digest — Descriptive circular of 
a 64-page digest of new industrial products 
and services, and the means of keeping posted 
day-by-day on the newest business develop- 
ments. * *& & 

Stability in Income—The securities of certain 
cigarette companies appear attractive to in- 
vestors seeking stability of income. Pamphlet 
analyzes leading companies in the growing, 
depression-resistant cigarette industry. 


“Balanced” Trust Fund — The advantages of 
seasoned financial management, diversification 
of investments and stability of income, often 
only available to wealthy investors, is within 
the reach of the small security buyer in invest- 
ment funds which are balanced between bonds, 
preferred stocks and common stocks. 


Airplane Manufacturing Survey —- Eighteen 
leading companies in the aircraft manufactur- 
ing field are reviewed in a new booklet pre- 
pared by a N.Y.S.E. firm — material includes 
charts and figures on the domestic airlines also. 


Investor’s Reader— A copy of this popular 
semi-monthly digest offered without charge to 
Financial World subscribers—features include 
“The Stock Market”, “Business at Work” and 
“Production Personalities”. 

* * 


Modern-Mutual Investment Fund — Brochure 
presenting the advantage of mutual invest- 
ment funds, which provide a combination of 
institutional and professional investment pro- 
cedure designed to reduce hazards and produce 
satisfactory long-term results. 

* * 


& Industry Survey—A quarterly fore- 
cast of financial and business conditions, in- 
cluding individual studies of twenty-eight 
basic industries. A 56-page brochure, gen- 
erously illustrated with appropriate charts of 
price trends and ratios, offered without obli- 
gation to FINANCIAL, Wortp readers. 
* 
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Buying Income — Buying income without 
possibility of defaulted interest or 
dividends to interfere with 
the future. This booklet 
eliminate worry and loss. 
* * * 
Investments for Institutions — Description of 
a mutual investment fund especially designed 
for estates, institutions, trusts, religious or- 
ganizations, colleges and schools. Conserva- 
tion of wealth is the primary function of this 
form of investment, but the yield is “‘bet- 
ter-than-average” for the class of security 
afforded. ee oe 


American Tel. & Tel.—A new analysis of the 
big telephone holding company in the light of 
the recent refinancing program—prepared by 
a leading New York Stock Exchange member 
firm. * * & 


Semi-Annual Municipal Bond Survey—A new 

check list of tax-free U.S. Government and 

municipal obligations. Attractive to investors 

who are seeking to minimize their tax liability. 
* 


Opportunities in Modernized Annual Reports 
. new illustrated brochure outlining the 
public relations aspects of corporation finan- 
cial reports, and how a modernized presenta- 
tion helps to win and enhance the confidence 
and support of stockholders, employees, cus- 
tomers and others. 
* * * 


Uncovering Overlooked Bond Buys—Review of 
the bond suggestions of an investment dealer 
firm featuring neglected bonds in line for re- 
habilitation. Yields up to 6%. 

* * * 


Behind Your Investment—New booklet answer- 
ing pertinent questions on Federally insured 
savings plans which afford consistent divi- 
aend income. 
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Meet Your 





Executives 





Bell 
Telephone 
of Canada 
President 
Frederick 
Johnson 


tn on of John 
and Eliza- 
beth (Fraser) 
Johnson, he 
was born at 
Southport, England, in 1887, and 
educated there at the Christ Church 
Schools. . . . In 1904 he started as 
a clerk with the National Telephone 
Company, England, and six years 
later joined the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany of Canada. Has been successive- 
ly chief accountant, assistant comp- 
troller, comptroller and then vice- 
president in charge of accounts and 
finance; in November 1944 he as- 
sumed his present title. . . . Was di- 
rector of administration, British Pur- 
chasing Commission, New York City, 
from 1939 to 1941. Serves on the 
advisory boards of the Welfare Fed- 
eration of Montreal, the Canadian 
Chamber of Commerce, Health 
League of Canada, McGill Univer- 
sity School of Commerce and the Y. 
M. C. A... . Club activities include 
Saint James's, Mount Royal, Mount 
Bruno Country Club, Beaconsfield 
Golf, Royal Montreal Curling Club 
and Toronto Club. Recreation : 
golf... . One son and two daughters. 





Clark 
Controller 
President 
Robert H. 

Hoge 


B”" in 1904 
of a fam- 
ily of profes- 
sional people, 
he is the son of 
a Baptist minister. . . . Attended 
Berkley (W. Va.) High School, then 
served an apprenticeship as a railroad 
blacksmith to earn college expenses. 








Received B. S. from Virginia Poly- 


technic Institute, where he was 4 
member of Phi Kappa Phi honor 
society. .. . First position upon grad- 
uation was with General Electric. 
Joined Clark Controller in 1937 as 
salesman and application engineer, 
became manager of N. Y. office in 
April. 1944, assistant general sales 
manager in November 1944, general 
sales manager in July 1945, general 
manager in December and vice-presi- 
dent and general manager in July 
1946. Artistically inclined, his 
hobbies include sculpture, painting, 
architecture and landscaping. . . . Ac- 
tive sports: golf, fishing and bowling 
. Has two daughters and a son. 


Westinghouse 
Air Brake 
President 
Albert 'N. 
Williams 


B orn in Den- 
ver, Colo- 





rado, in 1888 
—now a resi- 
dent of Pitts- 


burgh, Pa. . . . Educated in Denver 
public schools, then attended Sheffield 
Scientific School, Yale University, re- 
ceiving an M. E. Member of Phi 
Sigma Kappa fraternity. Began 
career in 1904 as rodman with Den- 
ver and Salt Lake Railroad, working 
stummers to finance college education. 
From 1917 to 1921 was construction 
engineer and operating superinten- 
dent of petroleum industries in Okla- 
homa, Texas and Mexico. Advanced 
in various railroad positions from as- 
sistant general manager on the Mid- 
land Valley Railroad in 1921 to pres- 
ident of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
in 1940 and 1941; from 1941 to 1945 
was president of Western Union; 
1945 to 1946 vice chairman of the 
board of Westinghouse Air Brake 
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and Union Switch and Signal Co.; | 


and has been president of both com- 
panies since 1946. . . . Relaxes at his 
ranch near Denver. Enjoys fishing, 
horseback riding and swimming. . . - 
Has two daughters and one son. 
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Each Operation Brings Replacement Day Nearer 


Depreciation Can 
Determine Earnings 


Gratifying profits of the past year result partly from 


basing depreciation deductions on low original cost of 


facilities now in use instead of high replacement cost 


here is a certain amount of con- 

flict between the viewpoints of 
accountants and operating executives 
as to the function and significance of 
depreciation charges. To the account- 
ant, depreciation is a means of al- 
locating the cost of a capital asset 
over production during the probable 
useful life of that asset. Thus, if a 
machine costs $100,000 and is ex- 
pected to turn out 50,000 units of a 
product, the accountant will prop- 
erly insist that $2 be included in the 
cost of each unit to represent depre- 
ciation on the machine. 


Broader Significance 


The industrial manager, although 
accepting this view, is likely to impute 
a broader significance to deprecia- 
tion. To him, it is also a means of 
assuring the maintenance of produc- 
tive capital and of the business as a 
going concern. Since depreciation 
charges do not involve any cash out- 
lay, they increase working capital 
even if the business barely breaks 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1947 


even; thus (in theory at least) they 
provide the funds with which to re- 
place assets which wear out or be- 


‘come obsolete. 


As long as the price level remains 
reasonably constant, any difference 
between the two viewpoints is largely 
academic. But depreciation in an 
amount calculated to recover the orig- 
inal cost of an asset will prove inade- 
quate to finance its replacement if 
prices show a substantial rise before 
it is actually replaced. This is the 
situation which prevails at present. 

Capital expenditures by business 
during the war were very substan- 
tial, but in most industries the new 
facilities were for specialized pur- 
poses and can be used only in part, 
if at all, in peacetime. Expenditures 
for the type of plant and equipment 
needed today were very low as a‘re- 
sult of the channeling of manpower 
and materials into the war effort. 
Furthermore, three-shift operation 
during the war entailed unusually se- 
vere wear and tear on machinery, and 


much which is still physically serv- 
iceable has been rendered more or 
less obsolete by the rapid technolog- 
ical advances of recent years. 

Thus industry is now faced with 
the necessity of replacing, at decided- 
ly inflated prices, a much larger than 
usual proportion of its facilities. But 
the funds needed for this purpose 
have not been provided out of de- 
preciation charged against the units 
which must be replaced, since in the 
great majority of cases these were ac- 
quired at costs far below those pre- 
vailing today, and depreciation is al- 
most always based on original cost. 

The high level of present-day costs 
has led to the curtailment or defer- 
ment of a substantial number of im- 
provement programs (FW, June 18, 
page 5). This policy may avoid com- 
mitments during the era of peak costs, 
but there is little prospect that it will 
result in carrying out these programs 
at a cost level approximating that 
prevailing before the war, since a re- 
turn to that level is most unlikely. 
Thus, even if such companies can 
postpone their expenditures until 
prices have stabilized at a_ level 
somewhat below that now existing, 
they will still be forced to pay more 
than would have been necessary six 
or more years ago. 

Since current depreciation charges 
are not adequate to finance the re- 
placement of existing units of capital, 
it follows that current earnings are 
being overstated. Actually, of course, 
this overstatement applies not only 
to current earnings but to all those 
reported since the price rise began. 
The major effect, however, has taken 
place during the past year, which has 
witnessed the sharpest price rise and 
also the largest reported profits. 


U.S. Steel’s Method 


This situation was recognized by 
U. S. Steel in its earnings statements 
for the first two quarters of 1947. 
In addition to normal charges for 
depreciation, depletion and amortiza- 
tion (at a rate, incidentally, well 
above the subnormal charges dictated 
by low volume a year before) the 
company deducted $5.8 million from 
income in the first quarter and $6.7 
million in the second quarter to cover 
depreciation of facilities over and 
above that based on original cost. 

Such a policy should and perhaps 
will be adopted more widely. But the 

Please turn to page 20 








Liberal Annuity Yields 
For High Age Brackets 


Tax advantages also exist, but rate of income 


for those of younger years is unattractive com- 


pared with returns obtainable from other media 


nnuities are not the universal an- 
A swer to the investor’s security- 
income problem. But for individuals 
in¢the higher age brackets, this form 
of lump-sum investment carries a 
number of advantages: Safety, of 
course, can be pretty much taken for 
granted in the case of the strong and 
established companies. And for old- 
er persons, yields are unusually high 
—10.3 per cent for a 72-year old 
male, for example. Furthermore, if 
cash is put away in annuities, rela- 
tives cannot touch it nor is it avail- 
able for the purchase of gold bricks. 
The tax feature is also attractive. 
The taxable portion of annuities com- 
prises only 3 per cent of the purchase 
price until such time as this exempt 
portion equals the purchase price and 
in most cases this latter proviso would 
not become effective because of the 
length of time required for the 3 per 
cent exemptions to add up to 100. 


Three Types 


Single-payment life annuities are oi 
three principal types. The non-re- 
fund contract combines capital and 
interest payments in its annual return 
to the investor during his own life 
and thus returns the highest rate— 
15 per cent for a man aged 80 or for 
a woman aged 85, and nearly 20 per 
cent for a man aged 85. (The aver- 
age woman lives five years longer 
than the average man, say 1938 mor- 
tality tables). A life annuity with 
instalment refund provides that if the 
annuitant dies before receiving instal- 
ments equal to the premium paid, in- 
stalment payments will be continued 
to a named beneficiary. A joint and 
survivorship annuity guarantees pay- 
ments as long as either of the two an- 
nuitants survives. While the rate of 
annuity for young or even middle- 
aged investors is rather low (3.2 per 
cent without refund and 3.07 per cent 
with refund for a male aged 25, and 
4.3 per cent with refund for a male 
aged 50), the annuity principle serves 
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the older investor in‘ many ways, and 
for an aged married couple in fairly 
good health, the joint and survivor- 
ship annuity is ideal. 

By way of illustration, some ex- 
amples of how annuities work have 
been gleaned from the unpublished 
annals of the Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. <A man 
aged 70, owning his own home in the 
country, has $100,000 from which he 
receives 2 per cent from savings 
banks and savings bonds. He has a 
number of children and grandchildren 
he would like to provide for during 
his own lifetime but does not wish to 
sacrifice any of the principal, since 
this would reduce his income. To re- 
ceive a guaranteed income of $2,000 
a year for life, therefore, the investor 
puts about $18,700 in a paid-up annu- 
ity which leaves him some $81,000 to 
distribute among his children and 
grandchildren, and by taking edvan- 
tage of the provisions of the gift tax 
he makes the distribution over a pe- 
riod of years tax-free. The donor 
not only has the advantage of wit- 


nessing the benefits of his gifts and 


controlling them to a large extent 
during his lifetime, but the income 
received from his paid-up annuity is 
precisely the same as the return on 
his entire $100,000 at the 2 per cent 
rate. Actually, his net income after 
taxes would be larger from $2,600 an- 
nuity income as only $561 (3 per cent 
of $18,700) would be subject to taxes 
(before exemptions) as compared 
with liability for taxes on the entire 
$2,000 obtained from savings bank 
interest and savings bonds. 


Other Illustrations 


Also cited is the case of a high- 
salaried individual aged 70, who kept 
$25,000 of idle funds in his safe de- 
posit box because he didn’t wish to 
have any more taxable income from 
any source. An insurance man ad- 
vised him to take the $25,000 and put 
it in an annuity, which was done. 


Each year for ten years the man 
cashed his annuity check, putting the 
money in his safe deposit box, and 
at the end of a decade he had the 
entire $25,000 back plus a guaranteed 
income of nearly $2,400 a year for the 
rest of his life. 


Annuities not only put idle funds to 
good use but protect the holder from 
being victimized by the persuasive ar- 
guments of a gold-brick salesman or 
by any well-meaning person with a 
‘“do-good”’ scheme in mind, which can 
be quite as fatal. Northwestern has 
the record of a widow of mature years 
whose husband left her $50,000 from 
which she was giving away small 
sums piece-meal—$5 or $10 at a time 
—to children and relatives. The 
company managed to persuade her to 
invest $13,000 in an annuity contract 
and receive $100 a month for life. 
Not long after this the annuitant . 
sought to get some of this money 
back, explaining that she had put the 
rest of her small fortune in “Woman's 
Exposition” bonds, a San Francisco 
project, and when the exposition 
failed she found herself stuck for dou- 
ble liability. But neither the principal 
amount invested nor the income from 
her annuity could be disturbed. 


Debt Replacement 


Sometimes a heavily insured indi- 
vidual finds it advisable to shift to an- 
nuities to cut down overhead. For 
example, a retired company official 
(a widower ), who had been living on 
his investments while carrying $55, 
OOO in life insurance was ultimately 
forced to borrow heavily on his poli- 
cies when he met reverses. To avoid 
further interest payments, which were 
rapidly eating into his insurance poli- 
cies, he was enabled to change them 
to annuities which brought him a 
small income, replacing growing debt. 

While the cost of life insurance 1n- 
creases with age, the cost of a life an- 
nuity decreases with age and quite 
rapidly at the older ages because of 
the decrease in the number of annut- 
tants who survive from one year to 
the next to receive their annuity pay- 
ments. The consequence is that at 
the older ages, a life annuity gives a 
relatively large income from a given 
sum invested. It is a fact, however, 
that annuitants as a group live longer 
than other people. With few financial 
worries, they are able to provide 
medical care for themselves and usu- 
ally can afford to relax and enjoy life. 
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Meat Packers Will 


Report Large Earnings 


Industry's fiscal year ends October 31. Large 


animal supplies and high prices point to substan- 


tial profits for all, but future prospects vary 


ider profit margins as well as 
W: freer flow of beef animals to 
packing centers, are expected to be 
reflected in packers’ earnings for the 
fiscal year which ends October 31. 
No interim reports of earnings are 
released by the principal units in the 
packing industry, but sales of the 
five principal packers in the half-year 
to April 30 ran 70 per cent above 
sales for the same period of the pre- 
ceding fiscal year. 
Marketing Easing 
No data are availabie covering the 
months since then, during which 
meat prices have sky-rocketed, but 


‘while consumer resistance may find 


reflection in a lessened volume of sales, 
dollar totals are not likely to be cut 
materially. With consumer purchas- 
ing power high, coupled with the in- 
sistence of the average American up- 
on having meat on his table if at all 
procurable, the nick into the volume 
of sales may prove less severe than 
the outcry against the soaring prices 
would suggest. At least, during the 
first three months of the second half 
of the fiscal year, the flow of beef 
cattle continued at levels well above 
the average for the first half. Current 
marketings show some signs of easing 
off, but it cannot yet be said to indi- 
cate a definite change in the trend. 
Because of the high price of feed, 
however, heavy animals make up a 
smaller proportion of the total. The 
same ‘situation obtains as to hogs. 

In the eight months to June 30, 
cattle slaughterings (as reported by 
Federal inspectors of the Department 
of Agriculture) totaled 10,147,000 
against 7,298,000 in the correspond- 
ing eight months of the preceding 
fiscal period. Hog slaughterings 
made a less impressive showing, but 
considering the heights to which corn 
has zoomed this year, the down- 
swing which has been observable 
since the winter is hardly more than 
seasonal. 
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During the eight months 34.9 mil- 
lion hogs were slaughtered, against 
33.5 million in the same eight months 
of the preceding meat year. From 
the midwinter peak of 5.8 million 
slaughtered in February hogs read- 
ied for the table dropped to 3.7 mil- 
lion in June, the decline comparing 
with a decline from 5.5 million killed 











oading Refrigerator Cars 





Keystone View 


in December, 1944, to 2.3 million 
in June of last year. Percentage- 
wise, hog slaughterings receded only 
37 per cent from the winter peak this 
year, against a drop of 58 per cent 
last year. 

There is no expectation of any rep- 
etition this year of the meat famine 
which plagued the nation when price 
controls went off in 1946. In Sep- 
tember of last year cattle slaughter- 
ings dropped to a low of 360 thou- 
sand, and hog-killing fell off to 438 
thousand. Yet it was in spite of this 


dearth of animal supplies during the 
last half of 1946 that packers made 
the substantial gains over year-beforc 
earnings shown in the tabulation. Re- 
lief from excess profits taxes, of 
course, went a long way toward ef- 
fecting the 1945-46 fiscal year re- 
sults, but once price controls were 
eliminated additional benefits accrued 
from the higher average prices real- 
ized for meat products. 

Not only have sales boomed this 
year, in both volume and dollars, 
but profit margins are wider than 
last year. The price situation has 
been particularly satisfactory. In the 
eight months ended June 30 the 
spread between cattle costs at Chicago 
and New York wholesale beef prices 
averaged $10.69 per 10u pounds 
above the average for the same 1945- 
1946 months. The weekly average 
wholesale price of hog products de- 
rived from 100 pounds of live hog 
exceeded live hog prices by an av- 
erage of 67 cents, which compared 
with a 28-cent excess, after including 
subsidy payments, in the correspond- 
ing period of the preceding year. 


Recession Likely 


While meat prices are still high, 
some recession appears in prospect. 
Whether a drop will come soon 
enough, and be sufficiently sharp, to 
lower the total of last-half sales to 
or below first-half levels is question- 
able, for the fiscal year now has but 
eight weeks to run. The sustained 
high price of corn, and a much short- 
er crop than was forecast early in 
the season, would appear to operate 
against any easing of hog prices, ex- 
cept as they may be sympathetically 
affected by weakness in the price of 
beef. Supplies of cattle are large, 
and this in itself implies a measure 
of weakness in the existing price 
structure. 

Adoption - of the  last-in-first-out 
method of inventory accounting by 
all of the major packers (except Cu- 

Please turn to page 18 


A Glance at the Leading Meat Packers 


Earned Re- 

c~ *Sales— — Per Share -Dividends— cent 

Company 71945 71946 #1947 41945 71946 1946 §1947 Price 
Armour & Company....... $1,213.0 $1,183.5 $949.2 $1.41$4.27 None None 13 
Cudahy Packing .......... 344.9 349.9 287.2 41212.19 $2.20$1.40 51 
Morrell (John) & Co....... 158.3 153.6 134.6 1.29 2.63 1.25 1.07 25 
Swift & Company.......... 1,307.6 1,308.5 1,118.2 2.08 2.72 1.90 2.10 34 
Wilson & Company........ 468.6 440.5 3403 1.64 3.44 0.80 0.70 14 


*In millions. *Year ends October 31. $Declared or paid to September 1. #Six months. 
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AT Hail Hesults 


otill Uncertain 


While 6-months’ operating results are well ahead of 
depressed year-ago figures, full-year income will 


depend largely on synchronization of wage-rate rises 


indful of last year’s sad results, 
M the railroads are pressing for 
further freight rate increases to help 
forestall the expense of new wage 
rises which they fear they will be 
forced to grant. The Railway Labor 
Act, it has been demonstrated, moves 
much more rapidly in behali of the 
railroad worker than does the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in its 
freight rate hearings. 

During the spring of 1946 the rail- 
roads entered into a wage rise agree- 
ment that was made retroactive to the 
first of the year, although an increase 
in freight rates which was requested 
to help pay the higher wages was not 
fully effective unti! the end of the 
year, following a 61% per cent emer- 
gency rise as of July 1. The result was 
that the Class I railroads had a deficit 
of nearly $21 million during the first 
half of 1946, although a period of in- 
dustrial disturbances and work stop- 
pages also had some bearing on the 
situation. Operating results for the 
first half of 1947 compare very well, 
therefore, with year-ago figures. But 
although the Class I railroads as a 
whole had a six-month net of $204 
million, the largest railroad in the 
country continues to report a deficit 
despite a peak volume of peacetime 
business. 

Rate Demands 

To forestall, if possible, the dispro- 
portionate conditions which obtained 
in 1946, the railroads are secking a 
25 per cent increase in freight rates 
in the Eastern part of the country, ap- 
plying the same increase to traffic to 
and from other territories. For traf- 
fic limited to Southern and Western 
they are asking 15 per cent. Mean- 
while, a wage increase for the approx- 
imately one million members of the 
17 non-operating rail unions is ex- 
pected to be granted soon, and more 
than that, the operating brotherhoods 
(conductors, engineers, trainmen, 
switchmen, firemen and enginemen) 
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Central Feature News 


Freight Engines 


presumably will chime in with a re- 
quest for 30 cents more an hour, For 
a while, the operating brotherhoods 
thought highly of obtaining further 
changes in the old but liberal work- 
ing rules, presenting sundry demands 
to that effect. But inasmuch as a 
provision against feather-bedding is 
to be found in the Taft-Hartley law, 
it was decided to ask for more pay 
instead. 


Payroll Take 


\Vith wage and freight rate hear- 
ings running almost concurrently in 
Chicago and Washington in recent 
weeks, rail executives have been tes- 
tifying in the Illinois city on the one 
hand that their payrolls take a larger 
proportion of gross revenues than 


any other industry except coal min- 
ing, while testimony in the capital has 
emphasized the fact that present an- 
nual rail costs are nearly $2.6 billion 
greater than in 1939. The freight 
rate increase effective at the begin- 
ning of this year was intended to pro- 
duce $1 billion dollars in additional 
revenues. While the added income 
combined with greater traffic has sat- 
isfied the basic needs of most of the 
western and southern roads, there 
are 14 Class I roads in the Kastern 
District which failed to earn interest 
and rentals during the first half of 
this year. 

In a communication mailed to its 
employes, the Pennsylvania Railroad 
recently pointed out that although 
equipment and materials have risen 
67 per cent in price, and wages more 
than 52 per cent, the road has been 
permitted over-all rate increases oi 
only 18 per cent. Both passenger and 
less-than-carload freight service, par- 
ticularly the latter, are presently 
costing the road well over a doilar for 
every dollar taken in. Meantime, 
average railway income has risen to 


$59.30 a week against an average of: 


$48.46 for production workers in 
manufacturing during May. Further 
wage rises presently expected will nat- 
urally widen the discrepancy. 


Defensive Measure 


Except for the East, the demand 
for higher freight rates is largely a 
defensive measure which probably 
would be dropped were it not for the 
wage pressure brought by the non-op- 
erating unions and railway brother- 
hoods. But while the roads are at 
it, they can as well ask for higher 
rates to complete their improvement 
programs. ‘There still remains the 
long-sought goal of 6 per cent return 
on capital invested. 

Six months’ results for most roads 
are well ahead of comparable 1946 
figures, and there is every assurance 


Half Year Rail Results 


Earned per Share 
Jan. 1-June 30 


Company 1946 1947 
Atch., Topeka & S. F..... $5.99 $6.33 
Atlantic Coast Line....... DO0.99 6.11 
Chesapeake & Ohio...... 1.08 2.60 
Chicago & North Western D6.41 D1.92 
BORO er ees fae oecte naar 19253. “0:31 
Great Northern ......... a0.80 al.97 
Illinois Central .......... 1.29 5:70 
Kansas City Southern.... 2.18 4.19 
Louisville & Nashville.... 151. Bl 
7 | errr ey eee b1.60 b3.45 


a—On preferred stock. b- 


On Class A & B stocks. 


Earned per Share 
Jan. 1-June 30 


Company 1946 1947 
a A ee $1.46 $0.32 
Northern Pacific ........ 0.20 2.09 
Norfolk & Western...... 6.89 11.97 
Pennsylvania ..........- D1.78 D0.68 
Pere D0.69 — 2.20 
Southern Pacific ........ 2.36 4.50 
Southern Railway ....... 1.21 3.72 
Texas & Pacific.......... 5.84 5.06 
Union Pacific ........... 3.56 8.37 
WEEE. haiueceagueswes 0.36 2.50 


D—Deficit. 
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that traffic will continue to hold to 
high levels at least for the remainder 
of the year. However, the railroad 
industry’s earnings results for the 
full year 1947 still cannot be forecast, 


but will hinge largely upon three 
factors : 

(1) The size of the wage in- 
creases that apparently are shortly to 
be granted; (2) The extent to which 


those increases are offset by ICC 
grants of higher freight rates, and 
(3) The time lag between the pros- 
pective wage boosts and the effective 
date of the new freight rates. 


Air Conditioning Continues Expansion 


War stimulated industrial uses, but halted home 


and commercial installations. Rapid growth has 


been resumed, but saturation point is far distant 


etarded first by the war, then by 
R plant reconversion and now by 
the lag in residential . building, air- 
conditioning installations have been 
coming along better this year al- 
though the saturation point, if any, is 
far remote. When ventilation engi- 
neers talk of the immediate potential 
market for air-conditioning equip- 
ment, a round billion-dollar figure 
rolls easily off the tongue. 

While air-conditioning went much 
farther in the ten prewar years than 
refrigerators, radios, washing ma- 
chines and automobiles in their com- 
parative period of growth, the resi- 
dential market has barely been 
tapped, comparatively few retail 
stores are air-conditioned, and many 
theatres and most railroad cars still 
lack air-cooling systems. There is 
public demand also for more installa- 
tions in hospitals, barber and beauty 
shops, drug stores, banks and doc- 
tors’ and dentists’ offices, only a small 
percentage of which are presently 
equipped. Due to the persistent lag 
in new building, present new orders 
are principally for the remodeling of 
existing structures, stores or offices, 
but this work alone is keeping many 
manufacturers busy. 


Substantial Market 


Because of the wide market, the 
wide range of equipment utilized and 
the various types of structures to be 
air-cooled, including airplanes and 
other forms of transport, the number 
of manufacturers in the field has 


General Electric, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric and Chrysler make a wide range 
of industrial, commercial and domes- 
tic conditioning units. General Elec- 
tric, for example, devotes two of its 
hundred-odd plants to  air-cooling 
equipment in a full range of sizes plus 
condensers, coils, controls, filters, de- 
humidifiers, water-coolers, and auto- 
matic heating systems. For com- 
panies of this size, however, air-con- 
ditioning business amounts to only a 
small percentage of total manufacture. 
The Sturtevant Division of Westing- 
house Electric has a backlog of $7 
million for heating, cooling and air- 
conditioning apparatus, including fans 
and blowers, but this is only a little 
more than one per cent of the com- 
pany’s entire order backlog as of June 
30. 

Prominent among the independents 
are Buffalo Forge, Carrier and York, 
the great bulk of whose business is 
in the air-conditioning field. Buffalo 
Forge is a well-diversified maker and 
supplier, its heating, ventilating and 
air-conditioning equipment account- 
ing for more than 50 per cent of rev- 
enue, while it also makes machine 
tools, centrifugal pumps and various 
types of processing machinery. 

Carrier Corporation, first to pio- 
neer and develop air-conditioning, 
supplies complete air-cooling and re- 
frigerating units in all sizes and vari- 
eties and is presently the largest factor 
in the industry” with a substantial 


foreign business. Carrier also sells 
various supplementary equipment 
such as oil and gas burners, coal 
stokers, boilers, room ventilators and 
humidifiers. Marketing is handled 
through three separate divisions— 
domestic, marine and export. While 
sales and earnings dipped sharply in 
the 1946 fiscal year following a record 
1945, the company has been making 
rapid gains in all of its divisions, 
contracting for a substantial volume 
of marine business as well as com- 
mercial and home installations. 


Industrial Installations 


Reporting completed contracts and 
sales of $46.1 million for the 12 
months ended July 31 with a net 
profit of $2.4 million, Carrier is en- 
joying a record year. Among its 
larger jobs during the 12-month have 
been installations in 20 breweries, 17 
candy factories, 40 laboratories, 31 
chemical plants, 15 pharmaceutical 
plants, and 94 textile mills. . Work 
was also done for 31 telephone ex- 
changes in humid areas to make dial 
systems work, in 20 meat-packing 
plants, in 81 department stores and 
in 41 complete office buildings. 

York Corporation, the oldest com- 
pany in the field of mechanical re- 
frigeration, took up air-conditioning 
in 1928, and this business has begun 
to overshadow mechanical cooling 
equipment activities. Save for a 
slight dip in 1946, sales have grown 
steadily from $14.3 million in 1938, 
more than doubling during the pe- 
riod, while for the nine months ended 
June 30 volume reached $31.9 million 
against $23.2 million for the compara- 
tive period in the previous fiscal year. 


Leading Air Conditioning Independents 
swelled to some 50. Several of the 





ae r Net Sal ~~ E d Per Share———__—ODivi-- 
stove and furnace makers, for exam- Years (In Millions) ahi, anaes, tile Recent 
eae ae . i nded 1945 1946 1945 1946 1945 1946 a-1947 rice 
put out air-conditioning units to Buffalo Forge ......... Nov. $25.0 $15.8 $3.11 $3.56 b$1.47b$4.64 1.90 33 
attached to existing heating equip- Carrier Corporation..... Oct. 29.1 23.5 0.53 0.03 N.R. N.R. None 17 
— Etat _ U.S. Air Conditioning...Oct. 38 2.7 0.23 0.11 bDO0.03 b0.29 None 3 
The subsidiaries or divisions of York Corporation....... Sept. 384 32.1 102 137 085 1.62 0.30 13 





bio A “1. A 
5 corporations like General Motors, a—First eight months. b—Six months. c—Nine months. N.R.—Not reported. 
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News and Opinions on Active Stocks 





Ratings are from Financial World Independent Appraisals 
of Listed Stocks. Consult individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data on these items. 
"Also FW" refers to the last previous item in the magazine. 


Commercial Credit B 

Recovery to 45 reflects continuing 
earnings improvement; yield is 4.5%. 
(Reg. qu. divs. at $2 an. rate.) With 
a single seasonal exception, quarter- 
to-quarter earnings have persisted in 
a pronounced uptrend from 31 cents 
per share in the March period of 
1946 to 89 cents in this year’s June 
period; first-half net reached $1.55 
vs. 79 cents per share a year ago. 
Gross receivables purchased approx1- 
mated $689 million vs. $364 million, 
promising extension of the earnings 
recovery, as company defers net ser- 
vice charges to month-to-month ma- 
turities. Eight subsidiaries acquired 
in wartime pack pork and manufac- 
ture name plates and dials, printing 
machinery, iron castings, pipe fittings, 
novelties, flares, fuses and_ signal 
lights, and bearings. 


Food Machinery lo 

Stock constitutes a promising 
growth issue; recent price 80. (Qu. 
divs. incr. from $1.60 to $2 an. rate 
last Sept.) Chairman Crummey cites 
June quarter billings of $25 million 
vs. $13.5 million in the entire pre- 
war 1940-41 fiscal year as indicating 
“the extensive growth of our produc- 
tive capacity, which will be further 
increased” by new and expanded fa- 
cilities. Sales for the six months 
ended June 30 gained $17 million 
(three-fourths) over a year before 
and earnings rose to $5.31 from $3.32 
per share, despite a $1.96 inventory 
reserve. “Considerably less” volume 
is expected in the second half and in- 
ventory reduction “continues to have 
close attention.” June 30 backlogs 
were, down to $26 million from $40 
million December 31 and “should be 
further reduced.” 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber B 

Low earnings appraisal at 44 ap- 
pears fully to discount trade uncer- 
tainties. (Reg. qu. divs. at $4 an. 
8 


rate.) In 7% years, earnings totaled 
$52 per share ($36 more than paid 
out in dividends) despite $21 per 
share ($43 million) non-recurring 
charges. One result is an equity in 
$174 million net working capital 
alone of $38.39 per share. In the 
first half of 1947, such charges were 
cut to 97 cents from $1.94 per share 
a year before and sales gained $34 
million (12 per cent). Interim earn- 
ings of $4.90 vs. $6.59 per share, 
however, coincided with “the approx- 
imate low point of the crude rubber 
market,” and President Litchfield sees 
demand and supply now generally in 
balance. Prospective volume should 
permit continued substantial earnings. 


(Also FW, Nov 6.) 


Island Creek Coal B 

Gas and oil developments strength- 
en prospects for this above-average 
member of a Speculative industry; 
recently quoted around 48. (Qu. 
divs. incr. from $2 to $3 an. rate last 
Oct.) President Francis reports 10 
wells completed so far this year, in- 
cluding 1 oil and 7 gas producers; 
estimates open flow of gas at 55 mil- 
lion cubic feet per day; reports pay- 
ments therefor will start at the be- 
ginning of 1948; and believes the 
new revenues “should add materially 
to the company’s earnings.” For the 
first half of 1947, net was $3.01 vs. 
$1.39 per share a year before. Bit- 
uminous reserves are high grade, 
compact and readily available, ac- 
counting for profits and dividends for 
35 years. (Also FW, Dec. 235.) 


Mergenthaler Linotype : 

Stock represents a strong leader in 
a cyclical industry; quoted at 57 on 
the Boston Stock Exchange. (Paid 
$1 in Mar., 75 cents in Dec., 1946: 75 
cents each in Mar. & June, $1.50 in 
Sept., 1947.) At the wartime peak 
in 1943, on $27 million sales $19.70 
per share was earned for the tax col- 


*Not rated. 


Opinions are based on data and information regarded as 
reliable, but no responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
The opinions expressed should be read in line with the invest- 
ment policy outlined each week on the Market Outlook page. 


lector and $8.63 for shareholders, 
During reconversion in the fiscal year 
through last September, — sales 
dropped to $6.5 million from $228 
million in 1945 and after a $9.12 per 
share tax carryback credit net was 
$1.76 vs. $6.12 per share. Of the 
stock’s $110.83 book value, $68.10 is 
represented by net quick assets alone. 
Excepting 1934, 1935 and 1939, 
dividends have been paid every year 
since 1895. 


Monsanto Chemical A 

Quality and unusual growth factor 
warrant liberal appraisal of earnings 
at 58. (Reg. qu. divs. incr. from $1 
to $2 an. rate in. March.) Destruc- 
tion of the Texas City plant had lit- 
tle effect on operating results, as that 
property had been acquired only in 
1946. Reconstruction cost will ex- 
ceed insurance but company had $30 
million cash and U. S. Governments 
vs. $12.8 million current liabilities at 
midyear. For the six months ended 
June 30 net rose to $2.24 from $1.48 
per share a year before, on $71 mil- 
lion vs. $50 million sales. If each of 
120,000 recently called $3.25 pre- 
ferred shares is converted into two 
common, there will remain 117,754 
vs. an original 316,967 shares last 
year, and the common will increase 
to 4.2 million vs. 3.8 million shares. 


(Also FW, Apr. 16.) 


Murray Corporation C 

Stock is a cyclical speculation; re- 
cent price, 12. (Paid no divs. 1911- 
46, 25 cents each in Mar. & June, 
1947.) The recently ended one- 
month strike will, of course, affect 
earnings for the fiscal year ended 
August 31, but in the nine months 
through May, net had reached $2.03 
per share in contrast with a 95-cent 
deficit in the difficult reconversion pe- 
riod a year before. Interim sales 
rose to $49 million from $18 million 
and demand should continue strong 
for auto, agricultural implement and 
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household appliance parts and as- 
semblies, as well as for company’s 
own kitchen cabinets, ranges and 
plumbingware. 


National Tea C+ 

Price of 28 does not seem to over- 
capitalize improving fundamentals 
under new management. (Reg. qu. 
divs. incr. from 8O0-cents to $1 an. 
rate in Dec., also paid 25-cent Jan. 
special.) In its first important store 
chain acquisition in many years, com- 


pany is purchasing the 48 Standard 
Grocery units in Indiana, where it 
already has 12 stores. National’s 
chain will then total 723 stores, after 
closings had reduced it to 675 units 
from 1,062 back in 1940. Sales in the 
28 weeks through July 12 were up 
45.5 per cent over year-before levels, 
first-half net equaled $2.23 vs. $1.47 
per share and President McNamara 
reports second-half earnings so far 


comparing favorably with profits of 
the initial half. (Also FW, June 18.) 


Otis Elevator B+- 

Strong record and finances, and 
favorable trade outlook, warrent cur- 
rent price of 28. (Paid 20 cents each 
in Mar. & June, 35 cents in Sept., 50 
cents in Dec., 1946; 25 cents each in 
Jan. & Apr., 35 cents in July, 1947.) 
Company has installed more elevators 
than all competitors combined and 
also leads in escalators. Service and 
repairs contribute substantially to 
earnings and operate toward stability. 

Please turn to page 19 


Bus Makers Settle Down ta Business 


While industry's growth phase is largely behind it 
bus lines continue to swell mileage as more trolleys 


are discarded. Good replacement business in prospect 


ackling a fresh pile of orders 

from cities, private transporta- 
tion companies, schools and_ school 
systems, the bus makers have been 
setting new monthly records for 
themselves and the industry so far 
this year. Best mark so far is the 
539 buses built by General Motors 
in July while combined production of 
the several leading manufacturers 
climbed to 9,382 units in the first 
seven months and 8,092 for the half 
year. This compares with 7,365 buses 
turned out in all 1946. 


Unfilled Orders 


General Motors often obtains the 
lion’s share of the larger orders; for 
example, it is to deliver a total of 500 
coaches to the New York City Board 
of Transportation by 1949 while 
Twin Coach is filling out the order 
with another 100. Still, there seems 
to be enough business for all manu- 
facturers for the next several years. 
The annual report of the Greyhound 
Corporation contains the interesting 
statement that the company had 
1,562 buses on order last spring for 
delivery in 1947 and 1948 “‘at a total 
cost of around $39 million.” This, 
of course, represents only a small 
part of the great task of replacing 
existing bus transportation equipment 


substantial increase in the number of 
miles operated. Many cities. at the 
same time, are shunting their trolley 
cars aside in favor of motor buses or 
trackless trolley coaches, a replace- 
ment business interrupted by the war. 
ACF-Brill Motors Company is build- 
ing 85 buses at a cost of $1.4 mil- 
lion for the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company, which still has a long 
way to go before all its trolley cars 
can be dispensed with. Detroit, which 
might have been expected to have 
abolished trolley cars in favor of buses 
vears ago but didn’t, has been taking 
deliveries since January on an order 
for some 400 buses being made by 
Twin Coach, Mack Truck and White 
Motor. 

The same shortages of sheet steel, 
and more recently a dearth of pig 
iron, which have plagued the auto- 
mobile manufacturers, have so af- 
fected bus production that early es- 
timates of output may not be realized 
this year. ACF-Brill, which turned 
out 1,055 buses and trackless trolley 
coaches last year, had hoped to in- 
crease total production to nearly 
3,000 units in 1947, But unless con- 


siderable further progress is made, 
this year’s total is more likely to be 
around 2,500. The second largest 
manufacturer in the industry, ACF- 
Brill makes a large intercity parlor 
coach and a 36-passenger city and 
suburban bus besides its trackless 
trolley coaches. The company’s back- 
log of orders was last reported at 
more than $70 million. 


Facilities Increased 


Twin-Coach, during the last two 
years, has increased its manufactur- 
ing facilities from 180,000 square feet 
to around 500,000, enlarging its 
manufacturing potential from $10 
million to over $30 million annually. 
With the added space and equip- 
ment available, the company set a 
new monthly record of 184 vehicles 
in May and then went over the 200 
mark in June, reaching 217 in July. 
White Motor and its Canadian sub- 
sidiary which make a wide range of 
buses, trucks and specialized vehicles, 
have reported a six-months net of 
$2.6 million, nearly matching that 
($2.8 million) for all 1941, the best 
previous peacetime year. Although 
the bus market is normally limited, 
considerable replacement business is 
still in sight, while new routes are 
being extended over former trolley 
tracks and in numerous instances in 
place of one-time rail service. 


The Independent Bus Manufacturers 





: : : Net Sales -——Common Share Earnings——_, aa 
which is amortized on the basis of a Company as Go ae. se ne Se’ a a 
life of 10 years. ACF-Brill ...... $22.8 $24.3 $0.31 D$0.91 D$1.14 $0.30 None None 8 
With more new equipment avail- Twin Coach .... 7.9 117 0.64 D357. D155 1.60 None None 14 
able to the bus transportation com- White Motor ... 100.5 73.9 325 287 0.16 3.80 a$1.25 b$0.50 26 
anies si 5 as d 
es since 1945, there has been a a—Plus 10% stock dividend. b—To August 30. D—Deficit. 
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Securities In a.. inflationary period 
such as we are now wit- 
nessing the prudent in- 
vestor is perplexed as to 
whether he should be in a cash posi- 
tion or whether he should maintain 
some type of portfolio that can pro- 
vide at least a partial hedge against 
impairment of his purchasing power. 

This double barrelled proposition 
cannot be solved easily. But this 
much can be said without going far 
out on a limb: that during an infla- 
tionary p ciod a carefully supervised 
list of flexible equities can provide a 
partial hedge against deep inroads 
upon one’s capital — provided, of 
course, that the sec-rities held are 
sound income producers. 

Investors should realize that as 
prices rise the purchasing power of 
the dollar declines, depreciating the 
true value of their cash balances. 
Therefore the intelligent investor 
would be better off to have his cap- 
ital earn at least some income rather 
than remain idle and unproductive. 
Moreover, the security market has not 
been infected with the virus of infla- 
tion to the same d. jree as many com- 
modities, real estate or farm lands, 
which fact lends further support to 
the advisability of careful investment. 


vs. 


Cash 


World That investors are dis- 
Bank’s posed to help finance the 

economi¢ restoration of 
Success 


friendly nations was con- 
vincingly proved by the success of 
the initial $250 million bond issue of 
the World Bank, which was quickly 
oversubscribed. 

As recently pointed out on this 
page, the best means of raising funds 
to finance loans to needy nations is 
through the sale of bonds to the in- 
vesting public, provided that a central 
government agency assures the 
soundness of the flotations. 

With this knowledge there should 
be no cause for hesitation upon the 
part of individuals and of corpora- 
tions primarily engaged in developing 
10 





export and import trade—which, 
while small in aggregate nevertheless 
is important to our total business ac- 
tivity—freely to subscribe to bonds 
issued by the World Bank. 

Financing through private chan- 
nels removes the burden of the loans 
from the shoulders of taxpayers and 
widely distributes the risk. We need 
a healthy foreign trade to supple- 
ment our domestic business in order 
to assure a balanced prosperity. The 
loans granted foreign nations by the 
World Bank can be a stimulant to 
international commerce. 


Abuse A cardinal error was made 
of the at the outset when the 
Veto United Nations structure 


was formulated at the San 
Francisco conference in granting the 
power of the veto to each of the five 
major countries. This has had the 
effect of crippling and hampering the 
efforts of the UN to restore world 
peace. 

During the organization's — brief 
lifetime to date, Russia has already 
exercised its right of veto 18 times 
while the other powers have used it 
comparatively seldom. Only the “me 
too” ally, Poland, has continuously 
echoed the Russian protests. 

It seems all too clear that the fore- 
sighted diplomats and statesmen who 
gathered at San Francisco should 
have realized that the two ideologies 
—totalitarianism and democracy— 
would eventually clash and _ retard 
world peace; therefore they should 
have provided that exercise of the 
veto would require the support of 
two of the five leadirig nations. 

Russia probably would not have 
agreed to such a provision, but that 
would have forced her to reveal her 
true position from the very beginning, 
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enabling the other nations comprising 
the United Nations to proceed with- 
out her to restore peace to other seg- 
ments of the world. 

We would be nearer to harmonious 
living had this been done, but instead 
confusion still dominates the out- 
look, indicating that appeasement is 
bound to fail when offered -as re- 
calcitrant a power as 
shown herself to be. 


Russia has 


The Spiral It had been hoped that 

Grows the inflationary spiral 
which began during the 

Larger - = 


war could be checked, 
but such optimism appears to have 
been unwarranted for prices still are 
going up under pressure of a second 
round of wage increases. 

The spiral started anew when 
John L. Lewis succeeded in exacting 
for his mine unions much. steeper 
concessions from the mine operators 
than had been anticipated. What 
this meant could be foreseen. Steel 
costs have jumped considerably and, 
as steel is basic in industry, the nat- 
ural sequence is for that increased 
cost to be reflected in new buildings, 
in motor cars and a wide variety of 
things for the consumer, who in the 
final analysis foots the bill. 

As a result we are witnessing fur- 
ther expansion of the spiral of 1n- 
flation, which may reach the stage 
where the consumers’ purchasing 
power will have shrunk so much that 
a major depression will result. If that 
should happen the blame will rest 
upon the shoulders of labor and upon 
the Administration, which encouraged 
labor to demand higher wages at the 
expense of profit margins. 

There is only one remedy for to- 
day’s unbalanced economy: Increase 
production, devote more hours to 
work, lessen the proportion of idle- 
ness in industry and: reduce income 
taxes considerably in order to in- 
crease purchasing power. Unless this 
can be accomplished soon, we will 
head for trouble. 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


Corporate sales and earnings continue to run at high 
levels, but potential stock purchasers seem uncertain 


concerning the future. 


The recent market picture has been one of 
dull drift on the smallest volume of turnover in 
several years, against a background of apprehension 
concerning foreign affairs and Washington reports 
of plans to set up big business once again as a 
whipping boy for political purposes. “Old-fashioned 


trust busting” is the way one of the Capitol ob- - 


servers looks at the Administration’s move against 
business, and while it is unlikely that the campaign 
will have significant reflection in corporate income 
accounts or balance sheets. nevertheless it is doing 
nothing to improve market sentiment, which al- 
ready had been at a low ebb. Competent observers 
are of the opinion that, despite all the current sabre 
rattling. no country overseas will be in position, 
for a number of years at least. to precipitate any 
action that would seriously embroil the United 
States. But as long as investors hold fears of the 
sort, the foreign situation will constitute just one 
more unfavorable factor with which the market will 
have to contend. 


Here at home, the pace of business continues 
at highly satisfactory rate. Figures published by the 
Federal Reserve Board during the week showed 
that industrial production in July dipped six points 
from the June level, but ran at 178 per cent of 
the 1935-1939 average and constituted the best 
peacetime July in the country’s history. A further 
recession will doubtless be shown by the August 
figures, largely as a result of the slowing down of 
automobile production during that month. But over 
the remainder of the year the prospects are that no 
important deviation will be witnessed, and that the 
volume of goods produced and sold in the months 
ahead will result in earnings that will make highly 
favorable comparisons with the profits already 
reported for the earlier 1947 periods. 


A renewed burst of activity in the commodity 
markets has carried the commodity futures index 


to a new record high above 150 (1924-26—100). 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1947 


Result has been a dull market 


Less than three months ago this index stood at 125. 
A considerable part of the recent rise has come 
about as a result of (1) new wage increases, (2) 
adverse weather conditions for agricultural prod- 
ucts, and (3) continued large volume of demand 
to feed European countries. The two latter factors 
are temporary and later on will lose their influence. 
But the whole commodity price structure has never- 
theless been placed on a permanently higher level, 
and inflation—i.e., shrinkage of the dollar’s pur- 
chasing power—remains a very live consideration 
in investment planning. 


For the past month the industrial share aver- 
age has held within a six-point trading range, with 
swings tending to narrow and sales volume drying 
up. Both the industrials and the rails have now 
retraced a sufficient portion of their previous rises 
to satisfy the technician’s requirements of a “techni- 
cal correction.” We soon should be seeing signs of 
the usual seasonal improvement in general business 
—aided this time by the cashing and spending of a 
large part of the approximately $2 billion to be 
paid veterans beginning September 2—and a some- 
what better tone to the market seems a logical 
expectation for the weeks ahead. 


There will have to be considerable improve- 
ment in investor psychology before there develops 
a market rise of impressive proportions, but the 
months ahead could well bring a substantial change 
in attitude toward the outlook for a continued good 
volume of earnings and avoidance of serious dif- 
ficulties abroad. A middle-of-the-road course con- 
tinues to be the best investment policy. Confining 
one’s holdings to the better quality issues will permit 
meeting any possible further market unsettlement 
with comparative unconcern, while dividend income 
should continue highly satisfactory and the holder 
will be in an advantageous position in the event 
of a resumption of an advancing market. 


Written August 28, 1947: Richard J. Anderson. 
It 
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Freight Car Rental Rise 


The daily rental paid by the railroads for use of 
freight cars owned by other roads was raised from 
$1.25 to $1.50 September 1 and will be further 
lifted to $2.00 on October 1, a total increase of 
60 per cent. The first increase was at the instigation 
of the American Association of Railroads and is 
permanent in nature. The second, which is effective 
to March 31 next, was by order of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is seeking the 
prompt return of empty freight cars to the origi- 
nating roads because of prevailing shortages. Alto- 
gether, three rental increases have been ordered 
this year, the first (from $1.15) taking effect 
June 1. 

The increase for the final quarter this year and 
the first quarter of 1948 will be 74 per cent over 
the rate prevailing a year ago, and the effect on a 
number of railroads will be considerable. For in- 
stance, the New York Central last year paid $15.2 
million more for the rental of freight cars than it 
received. At this rate, the added cost to the com- 
pany for the six months would be some $5.6 mil- 
lion, equal to about 87 cents per share of stock. 
Other companies showing a net debit for equip- 
ment rents include the Pennsylvania Railroad ($5.1 
million last year), the Baltimore & Ohio, Lehigh 
Valley and the Reading Company. Roads showing 
a substantial net credit for equipment rents include 
the Norfolk & Western, Chesapeake & Ohio, and 
Louisville & Nashville—all of which, interestingly 
enough, are among the best earners in the country. 


Money Rates Stiffening 


Influenced, in part at least, by the uptrend in 
interest rates paid by the United States Treasury 
on its own short term obligations, major banking 
institutions in the New York area have increased 
the rates of interest on bankers acceptances, the 
advances being the first since August 22, 1946. 
The advances range from 1/16 of 1 per cent on 
short term bills to 14 of 1 per cent on long term. 
In addition to this action, the practical effect of 
which is to help the institutions offset the rising 
cost of doing business, some of the principal banks 
have increased interest rates charged on certain 
types of collateral loans to brokers and security 
dealers. No change is anticipated, for the time 
being at least, in rates on commercial paper. 

Bankers acceptances are negotiable instruments 
certifying that the bank issuing them has guaranteed 
payment of a draft. These drafts in most cases are 
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drawn by merchandise sellers on the buyer, whose 
bank stamps the draft “accepted,” thereby guar- 
anteeing its payment. Acceptances of this type have 
a ready market in banking and other quarters. 


Steel Quotas to Continue 


Expectations of steel consumers that the industry 
would discontinue its allocation system by the end 
of the year are fading rapidly. Under the allocation 
system consumers receive tonnages based on pre- 
war purchases from individual steel makers. It now 
is obvious, however, that despite the relatively high 
output of steel this year and the prospects for 
uninterrupted operations, there will be a large 
carryover of unfilled tonnage into the fourth quar- 
ter of the year, particularly in flat-rolled products, 


. and some consumers already have been advised to 


prepare for smaller, rather than larger, allocations 
in the final period of the year. 

The recent rise in steel prices has had no appre- 
ciable effect on demand. Priority for the freight 
car program, it now appears, will be renewed for 
1948, and there are intimations that a similar pri- 
ority program will be set up for tank car and oil 
barge construction. The housing priority, naturally, 
is unlikely to be terminated for another year. These 
and other developments mean less steel for the non- 
priority consumer and point pretty definitely to the 
extension of the allocation system well into 1948. 


-Rubber Usage at New Peak 


Rubber consuming industries set an all-time six- 
months’ record in the first half of 1947, by using a 
total of 571,774 tons of rubber of all kinds, topping 
the previous record, set in the last half of 1946, 
by 36 thousand tons, and bettering the first half of 
last year by 77 thousand tons. Present indications 
are that the full year easily will outdistance 1946 
when, for the first time, the million-ton mark was 
exceeded. Consumption in 1946 was 1,039,000 tons. 

The manner in which natural rubber rapidly is 
finding its way back into American-made rubber 
products is evident from a comparison of first-half 
1947 figures with those for the first half of 1946. 
During the year-ago period natural rubber pro- 
vided only 84,525 tons, or 17 per cent, of the 494,- 
018 tons consumed in American plants. In the six 
months ended June 30 of this year more than three 
times as much natural rubber was used as a year 
before—258,792 tons out of a total of 571,774 tons. 
Manufactured rubber contributed 312,982 tons, or 
55 per cent, to the six months’ total. 
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In June, for the first time since natural rubber 
shipments to this country were resumed, natural 
rubber topped manufactured rubber usage. The 
overage was only 183 tons—42,541 tons of natural 
rubber, vs. 42,358 tons of manufactured—but the 
uptrend in the use of the natural product carries 
its own implications as to which type of rubber is 
best adapted to present-day products: 


Liquor Price War Ends 


Mandatory fair trade rules were put into effect 
in New York State September 1 by the State Liquor 
Authority, bringing to an end the price-cutting 
wars which have been carried on recently in that 
area by retail oulets. Some of the cuts ran to as 
much as 35 per cent of the minimum resale prices 
now established by the Authority. The price-cut- 
ting wars were carried on mainly by so-called “vol- 
ume stores,” but nearby neighborhood stores nat- 
urally were drawn into the situation, despite their 
desire to maintain prices. 

Standard brands of liquors which have been 
sold right along under voluntary fair trade agree- 
ments will not be affected to any extent as there 
were few violations of such agreements, and most 
of these were halted by court actions. For the most 
part the wars stemmed from efforts of large re- 
tailers to cut down over-stocked inventories of sec- 
ondary brands of whiskies, gins, rums, cordials 
and liqueurs, with scotch types predominating in 
the whisky division. . 


Lumber Prices Stabilizing 


Gains in lumber output have raised the question 
of whether lower prices for this basic building 
material are in prospect. The answer of the Com- 
merce Department’s lumber survey committeé is 
that although prices are gradually stabilizing, in- 
creased output costs “preclude any drastic lowering 
of prices.” A sustained demand extending into the 
fall and winter is promised by the rising volume 
of new construction. 

Lumber output for the second quarter rose to 


nearly 8.5 billion board feet, or 18 per cent more 
than in the first quarter and 6 per cent above pro- 
duction a year ago. 

Production of building materials as a group rose 
19 per cent in the first six months above output in 
the 1946 first half. Of the 13 materials comprising 
the Commerce Department’s index, only mechani- 
cal stokers and range boilers showed a lower out- 
put during the first half compared with the monthly 
average last year. Save for the tight situation in 
sheet steel, the supply situation has vastly improved 
except in a few scattered areas. 


Corporate News 


American Agricultural Chemical’s sales for the 
fiscal year ended June 30 were $41.1 million vs. 
$36.9 million a year ago. 

J. P. Stevens & Co., textile manufacturer, has 
been authorized for N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

American Sumatra Tobacco stockholders meet 
October 15 to vote on 3-for-1 stock split. 

Colonial Mills has been transferred from N. Y. 
Curb to N. Y. Stock Exchange listing. 

Mid-Continent Petroleum subsidiary plans $2 
million expansion of its pipeline system. 

Continental Oil raised the September 29 dividend 
payment to 75 cents; previously paid 50 cents 
quarterly. 

Hecht Company had $31.8 million sales for the 
six months to July 31 vs. $29.1 million in the like 
period last year. 

ATF, Inc., is in full production of color precision 
cameras for professional use. 

Kennecott Copper had sales of $157.8 million in 
the first half vs. $55.7 million in the same period 
last year. 

Jeannette Glass took no action on dividend usually 
payable in October; last payment was 50 cents 
July 1. 

Worthington Pump has obtained a $15 million 
bank loan to pay off a term loan and finance pur- 
chase of Government facilities which are being used 
by the company. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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This service is supplementary to various other features 
which appear each week in FInaNcIAL Wor.p. The issues 
listed do not constitute all of the recommendations made 
from time to time, nor is it intended that.one’s holdings 
be confined to these securities. The selections are not to 


be regarded as trading advices or as short term recom- 
mendations. Notice is given — together with reasons for 
the change — when issues on this page are dropped from 
the list. Purchases should be made only when consistent 
with policies outlined in “Market Outlook” on page 11. 





Preferred Stocks 


These are good grade issues suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes: 


Recent Current Call 


Price Yield Price 
American Sugar 7% cum........ 135 9.18% Not 
Atch., Top. & S. F. 5% non-cum. 104 4.81 Not 
Celanese $4.75 cum. Ist......... 107 4.44 105 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum.... 102 4.90 105 
Radio Corp. $3.50 cum.......... 75 4.67 100, 
Reading 4% Ist (par $50 non- 
CHE, . cnieausiswawaicwessaisaiware 46 4.35 50 


These issues are of lower quality than those above, but 
dividends seem reasonably assured. 


Crucible Steel 5% cum. conv... 82 6.10 110 
Curtis Publishing $3-4 pr. cum.. 64 6.25 75 
Southern Rwy. 5% non-cum..... 66 7.58 100 


Bonds 


These bonds are of highest quality, and are suitable for 
conservative investment purposes: 


Recent Current Call 
Price Yield Price 


U. S. Government 2's, 1972-67. . 103 2.30% Not 
American Tel. & Tel. 2%4s, 1975 101 2.70 106 
Atl. Coast Line gen. 4%s, 1964 108 3.87 Not 
Bethlehem Steel cons. 2°4s, 1970 102 2.60 10314 
Chic., Burl. & Quincy 3%s, 1985 103 3.00 *1051%4 


Goodrich Ist 234s, 1965......... 102 2.60 1024 
Pacific Tel. & Tel. deb. 234s, 1985 102 2.65 106 
Union Oil of Calif. 2%4s, 1970.. 103 2.55 103 





* 10214 for sinking fund. 


These bonds can be used for general investment purposes. 
While not of the same quality as those above, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Recent Net Call 
Price Yield Price 


Chic. & N. West. conv. 414s, 1999 67 6.72 101% 
Illinois Central joint 4%s, 1963 87 3:17 105 
Missouri-Kansas-Tex. Ist 4s, 1990 80 5.00 Not 
New Orleans Gt. Northern Ist 5s 


TEA, TEE: hvewknad cee eamnicene 102 4.90 105 
New York Central 414s, 2013.... 72 6.25 110 
Northern Pacific ref. & imp. 4%s, 

PARES Asa og ite wren lee oe cue 98 4.59 110 
Southern Pacific 4%4s, 1969..... 96 4.69 105 
14 


Common Stocks for Income 


Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of 
the stock commitments held by the average investor; only 
a minor place should be accorded the “business cycle” 
type of shares. 


10-Year 
Divi- Average 
dends (1937-46) —Dividends— 
Paid Cash Paid So Far Recent 
Since Dividends 1946 1947 Price 
Adams-Millis. ........ 1928 $2.03 $6.00 $1.50 48 
American Stores ...... 1993 0.84 1.10 150 626 


American Tel. & Tel... 1900 9.00 9.00 6.75 155 
Borden Company .... 1899 = 1.59 2.25 1.80 44 
Chesapeake & Ohio.... 1922 2.88 3.50 3.00 47 
Consolidated Edison .. 1885 1.78 1.60 Ea 23 
Electric Storage Battery 1901 42.15 2.50 150 54 
First National Stores.. 1926 — 2.50 2.50 2.37% 55 
Gen’ Amer. Transport 1919 = 2.59 2.50 2.00 56 
General Foods ....... 1922 1.87 2.00 150 40 
| a. 2 ee 1918 = 1.86 1.20 2.00 49 
Louisville & Nash, R.R. 1934 3.15 252 2.64 46 
MacAndrews & Forbes. 1903 2.04 1.80 215° 38 
Denes SE TY) cccsoss 1928 2.06 2.60 1.20 35 
May Department Stores 1911 1.6742 2.42% 2.25 43 
Mid-Continent Petrol’m 1934 — 1.26 2.00 123 £2 
Pacific Gas & Electric. 1919 2.00 2.00 150 40 
Philadelphia Electric . 1929 1.49 1.20 0.90 25 


Pillsbury Mills ...... 1924 §=1.45 1.70 1.80 34 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”. 1918 — 2.00 Lio iio 6a 
Socony-Vacuum ...... 1911 0.60 0.75 0.65 17 
Standard Oil of Calif... 1912 1.68 2.30 235 &8 
Sterling Drug ...<..«. 1902 —-1.79 1.90 1.50 40 
Underwood Corporation 1911 — 2.73 2.50 2205 «51 
Union Pacific R.R..... 1903 6.00 6.00 4.50 140 
WENGER: asin ccdwwnes 1933 1.59 1.60 145 32 


Business Cycle Stacks 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying 
degrees of speculative risk. The bulk of one’s security 
holdings should comprise higher grade issues, such as those 
listed above in the “common stocks for income” group. 


--Dividends— --Earnings— Recent 

1946 *1947 1946 1947 Price 
Allied “Stores cicicsséax $1.80 $2.75 a$2.86 a$1.39 36 
Bethlehem Steel ...... 6.00 4.50 b5.35 b8.45 87 
Comedia Thty ssc esses 0.32 045 b0.35 b0.36 15 


Container Corporation. 3.40 2.00 b3.17 b5.64 40 
Crown Cork & Seal... 1.50 1.20 b1.53 b266 41 


Firestone Tire... 0... 3.75 3.00 b6.09 b7.07 49 
General Electric....... 1.60 1.20bD0.21 b1.32 37 
Glidden Company .... 2.00 2.20 b2.13 b4.31 45 
Kennecott Copper .... 2.50 2.25 b0.42 b4.26 45 
Phelps Dodge ........ 160 2.40bD0.11 b4.66 42 


Tide Water Asso. Oil.. 1.20 0.75 bl1.12 b1.63 20 

Twentieth Century-Fox 4.00 2.25 6b4.33 b2.91 27 

Se Steen esos 4.00 3.00 b1.32 b6.43 70 
*Paid or declared. a—First quarter. b—Half year. D—Deficit. 
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Washington Newsletter 





WASHINGTON, D. C.—Those 
handling the Congressional price 
probe have not yet disclosed how 
they'll go about it, so that forecasts 
are mostly estimates of what seems 
the natural way for an opposition 
committee to behave. An opposition 
focuses charges on the Administra- 
tion. There are enough Democratic- 
passed laws and Government pro- 
grams that prop prices to supply an 
agenda for investigators. The com- 
mittee would be expected to make as 
much of them as possible. 

The Tydings-Miller Act, though 
passed over Roosevelt’s opposition 
and opposed now by FTC, was enact- 
ed when the Democrats ran Congress. 
This law, promoted mainly by the in- 
dependent drug store proprietors, al- 
lows the setting of minimum retail 
prices. Though it is probably unim- 
portant with respect to the present 
inflation, it is considered good subject 
matter. 

The multitude of farm price props 
are mostly Democratic inventions. 
Like the Miller-Tydings Aci. they 
are more important in buyers’ than in 
sellers’ markets, but probably have 
some influence. Then there are the 
price policies of Government cor- 
porations with things to sell. U.S. 
Commercial, for instance, stipulates 
) inventory protection. 


Washington is full of stories of 
sterling devaluation. That would be 
one way of putting on the screws. 
Spokesmen for the British Govern- 
ment point out that it would cut Brit- 
ish buying power; however, there is 
80 little left for cutting as to make 
the point immaterial. 


The coming investigation into 
War contract frauds will give the 
Comptroller General a chance to show 
his stuff. During the war he asked 
to be allowed to audit the claims of 
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Price probe committee silent on procedure—Sterl- 
ing now subject of devaluation talk—Comptroller 


General to testify in war contract fraud inquiry 


war contractors before they were set- 
tled ; he was allowed to post-audit for 
frauds. The hearing will let him tell 
what he found. ; 

Probably, there will be many minor 
frauds, not involving much in money, 
which will get a big newspaper play 
for a few days. It is doubtful that 
many big ones have been uncovered. 
The Comptroller General also will 
testify, probably, that only 3 small 
percentage of the contracts has been 
audited to date. 


Abandonment of steel basing 
points under present conditions 
would probably work exactly in re- 
verse of theory. Currently, basing 
points help local customers get sup- 
plies; if freight were billed cxactly, 
remote buyers perhaps would get a 
little more steel. When the buyers’ 
market reappears, as the steel people 
point out, ending the basing point 
system could make for tight local 
monopolies. 


Now that Federal Trade Com- 
missioners have agreed on wording a 
press handout on sales codes, thev 
will probably fight about what it 
means in particular cases. The ques- 
tion was whether to quash indict- 
ments of concerns agreeing to FTC 
rules. | 

The Trade Commission decided 
that charges would be forgotten when 
the violations, so to speak, had been 
made absent-mindedly, and prosecut- 
ed when made wilfully. In any par- 
ticular instance, obviously, that leaves 
a good deal to argue about. 

Very likely, it will work the same 
way as political leaders’ handling of 
misdemeanors. It’s easier to gét 
someone out if you do it before the 
charge has been docketed. A con- 
cern agreeing to a code, sight-unseen, 
will stand a fair chance of escaping 
indictment if nothing has been filed: 





otherwise, it must resign itself to the 
business of written complaint, reply, 
hearings, etc., as outlined in the Fed- 
eral Register. 

Lawyers practicing before the 
Commission generally advise accept- 
ing and fighting an indictment in 
preference to signing an agreement. 
Cases take so long to prosecute that 
a cease-and-desist order is likely to 
be irrelevant by the time it’s promul- 
gated. But they may agree to codes 
because they govern practices of com- 
petitors as well as the practices of 
their clients. 


In letting research contracts, the 
Army and Navy are mostly using 
“lowest bidder” as criterion. The 
development engineers say that the 
way to secure a low bid is to reas- 
semble standard components accord- 
ing to specifications, avoiding inven- 
tion that raises costs of experimental 
models. Now that postwar research 
has gotten well along, the companies 
seem to know what is expected of 
them. 

The advantage cf a simple low-bid 
test is that it offers a perfect defense 
under criticism. The lower rank 
officers are afraid of their superiors, 
who in turn are afraid of Congress. 
They don’t want some project to be 
named “Colonel Blank’s folly.” Some 
agree that this may make research a 
waste of time and money. 


The International Trade Organi- 
zation, as agreed on in Geneva, 
probably won’t have much influence 
in actual trade. Various things were 
put in but there is nothing yet to 
suggest that they mean anything. 
Meanwhile, ITO no longer is the 
center of State Department attention ; 
those who once worked on it are now 
busy with the Marshall Plan. 

— Jerome Shoenfeld 
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Public Relationswise 


The New School for Social Re- 
search, New York, will offer 14 
courses in public relations and pub- 
licity for the coming academic year 
opening on September 29—students 
completing the necessary nutnber of 
courses are awarded a certificate of 
“Proficiency in Public Relations and 
Publicity.” . . . The Internationai 
Conference of Public Opinion Re- 
search in Williamstown, Mass. (Sep- 
tember 2-5) will consider the estab- 
lishment of a national association— 
plans also call for the setting up oi 
standards of research... . A national 
public relations program has been in- 
augurated by Brunswick-Balke-Col- 
lender Company to popularize bil- 
liards in the same way that bowling 
has been rejuvenated as a sport for 
both sexes—the idea is to interest 
mothers and daughters in order to life 
the game out of the “poolroom envir- 
onment.” . . . The Southwest Insti- 
tute of Public Relations will open 2 
conference September 15 in Dallas, 
Texas—public relations executives 
and businessmen will attend from 
many cities in this area... . “Stock- 
holder Cultivation Looms Larger on 
the Corporate Horizon” is the title of 
an article by Thomas M. Foristall in 
the current issue of The Exchange, 
published by the New York Stock 
Exchange—one of the conclusions of 
the article is that disclosure of what 
goes on within a corporation has a 
tendency to stabilize public opinion 
about it, thus aiding price stability 
and promoting new investor interest. 


Rubber Rambles 


Something new in passenger car 
tires will be featured by Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Company under the 
tradename of “Super Cushion Tire” 
—the new casing operates on approx- 
imately 14 per cent less air pressure 
than present balloon tires, and claims 
for the new tire include better riding 
qualities, improved roadability, better 
resistance to bruising and cutting, less 
road vibration and easier steering. 
... More will soon be heard of a new 
cement for anchoring the lining to 
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brake-shoes of automobiles—devel- 
oped by B. F. Goodrich Co., this new 
adhesive is said to have more than 
twice the resistance of brass rivets, 
and thus eliminates danger of rivet- 
scoring of brake drums. ... U. S. 
Rubber Company has developed a 
sponge-like cellular pad for use in 
shipping telephone receivers and 
other delicdte equipment—the pads 
are said to be capable of protecting 
equipment weighing up to several 
hundred pounds. .. The Cat’s Paw 
Rubber Company will initiate a fall 
advertising campaign to urge more 
shoe repairing—it is claimed that the 
life of any pair of shoes can be dou- 
bled with a good set of rubber soles 
and heels. .. . Something new in non- 
skid mats, designed particularly for 
factory workers who must stand for 
long periods at tables or benches, has 
been introduced by Avenue Manufac- 
turing Sales Company—the mat is 
composed of hundreds of small rub- 
ber cones that not only cushion the 
feet and protect them from damp 
floors, but also prevent shocks from 
static electricity. . . . The first im- 
provement in years in rubber stamps 
is one that is mounted on the edge 
of a wheel—offered by L. R. Type 
Indicator Company, the stamp is ap- 
plied to paper simply by rolling the 
disc. 


Gadget Gossip 


Westinghouse Electric Corporation 
has developed a new soft drink vend- 
ing machine which automatically 
serves a cup of carbonated beverage 
when a nickel is dropped in the slot 
—the mechanism drops a paper cup 
into place, delivers into it syrup and 
carbonated water, and in addition the 
device automatically makes change for 
a dime or a quarter. . . . Cribbage 
boards have been a popular game 
scoring device for years, and thus the 
Glanson Company has now developed 
a contract bridge scoreboard .which 
also keeps the records by means of 
moving pins—designed by Sidney 
Lenz, this scoreboard eliminates the 
need for paper and pencil, and pro- 
vides a means of scoring all points in 


a bridge game. ... A mechanical 
sharpener for double-edge razor 
blades, which relies on the power 
generated by pulling a string, has 
been introduced by Blade Master, 
Inc.—this is a vest pocket sharpener, 
which is said to prolong the life of 
razor blades. . . . Scots Guard, Inc, 
is featuring a low-priced mechanical 
fire alarm requiring neither special 
wiring nor batteries—the device is 
actually a spring-loaded alarm bell 
which can be set off by a bellows-type 
thermostat if the temperature rises to 
130° F. . .. An innovation in electric 
fret saws is the new plywood band- 
saw introduced by Serro Manufactur- 
ing Company—the saw will cut 
through centers of 14-in circles and 
will handle plywoods up to 2%-inch 
thick... . A “Super-gadget” is the 
description of a twelve-in-one pocket 
tool offered by Electra Voice Cor- 
poration—in its five-inch length are 
combined a glass cutter, alligator 
wrench, knife sharpener, measuring 
rule, straight-edge, nut wrench, bot- 
tle opener, file, wire stripper, staple 
puller, screw driver and magnet. 


Metallic Medley 


A new insulating material for the 
walls of houses, which works by re- 
flecting rather than stopping the heat 
waves, has been introduced by Infra 
Insulation, Inc.—the insulating mate- 
rial is composed of a metallic foil 
mounted on a paper-like base in such 
a way as to provide dead-air spaces to 
make the insulation more effective. 
... A new variety of salt and pepper 
shakers made of handspun aluminum 
will be featured by Shepard Engi- 
neering Company—the shakers have 
a feature that insures the flow of 
seasoning even during damp weather, 
the principle of the opening being the 
same as that of a garden hose nozzle. 
... New in Christmas tree orna- 
ments are the colorful all-metal bells 
which will be offered by Leonard M. 
Wells, Inc.—the advantage of these 
ornaments is that they are both at- 
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tractive and non-breakable, and wili | 


not tarnish or lose their colors. . - - 
Newest golf gimmick is the “Sav-a- 
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ball” designed by Perry Products 
Company—fashioned from rust-proof 
metal, this club head is designed as a 
retriever for golf balls, which may 
have lodged in shallow water. ... New 
yersion in non-rusting stainless steel 
receptacles- is the “Bennett Bilt” 
waste receptacle, recently announced 
by Bennett Manufacturing Company 
—this container is equipped with four 
feet to keep it off the floor. 


Glass Glossary 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corpor- 
ation has developed a “Fiberglas” mat 
for use as a decorative background in 
display windows—the mat is made of 
spun glass yarn laid down in a swirl 
“hi and bonded on a resin back- 
ing. . “Foamglass” is being fea- 
tured as an insulating material by 
Hobbs Glass Co., Ltd.—in addition 
to possessing high permanent and in- 
sulating value, this type of glass is 
said to be resistant to fire, vermin, 
water, acid, vapor and fumes. 
Something new in rulers, combining 
a magnifying glass, is the “Magni- 
Line’ introduced ty Copy-Right 
Manufacturing Corporation —- with 
this magnifying ruler it is possible to 
enlarge and read a whole line at a 
glance... . Edroy Products Company 
is distributing the new “Magna- 
Focuser,” a new magnifying device 
for photograph retouchers and others 
who have to do close work — the 
lenses are encased in a plastic hous- 
ing, which fits easily over the eyes. 


Digestibles 

General Foods Corporation will 
make available the purchase of its 
Christmas gift boxes to stockholders 
for the first time since the beginning 
of the war—this year’s gift premium 
is expected to be a half-dozen steak 
knives. .. . Two new products are be- 
ing tested by American Home Prod- 
ucts in mid-western markets—one is 
a prepared pie crust and the other a 
cookie mix... . A new line of ready- 
to-serve fruit juices to be sold as soft 
drinks in restaurants, cafeterias and 
drug stores will be distributed by H 
J. Heinz Company—the juices are 
packed in cans, and will be sold at 10 
and 15 cents per portion. The 
latest member of the “Pennant” corn 
syrup family, produced by Union 
Starch & Refining Company, is “Hi- 
tose” Crystal Syrup—this syrup is 
said to have outstanding advantages 
In preserving the sweetness, color 
SEPTEMBER 3, 1947 
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CHARTS & MAPS 


For All Phases of Business Activity 


We professionally design your Charts and Maps 


to do successfully the work you desire of them. 


EDWARD WILLMS COMPANY 


New York 17, N. Y. 




















MARTIN-PARRY 
CORPORATION 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
The Board of Directors has declared a 
dividend of fifteen cents (15c) on the 
Capital Stock of the Corporation, payable 
October 4, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 20, 


1947. 
T. Russ Hill, President 

















Newest addition to the cola beverage 
list is “Santa Cola’—the product is 
sponsored by the Guths, who were 
tormerly identified with “Pepsi-Cola” 
and at one time controlled Loft Cor- 
poration. 


Odds & Ends 


The Minnesota Mining & Manu- 

facturing Company has entered the 
wire and tape recording field offering 
a sound-sensitive paper tape for re- 
cording devices—the new tape is said 
to have about twice the sound range 
on the average home phonograph, and 
it can be cut with a scissors to rear- 
range parts of a program and then 
mended with “Scotch Tape.” ... An 
innovation in household door locks is 
the new electric lock which operates 
somewhat like a dial telephone with 
push buttons numbered from 1 to 8 
—manufactured by Larmloc Sales 
Corporation, the lock can be set within 
the control cabinet in any of 336 dif- 
ferent unlocking combinations. 
A. C. Horn Company is featuring a 
new enamel which is said to be fe- 
sistant to alkalis, acids and sulphide 
fumes—it is designed for coating in- 
tericr surfaces of brick, concrete or 
metal, and when dry is washable and 
will not chip or flake. 














PREFERRED DIviDEND No. 195 


A quarterly dividend of $1.50 per 
share on the Preferred Stock has 
been declared payable September 
20, 1947, to stockholders of rec- 
ord at the close of business on 
September 8, 1947. 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. A. SANFORD, Treasurer 
New York, August 27, 1947. 


























COLUMBIA PICTURES 
CORPORATION 


The Board of Directors to- 
day declared, on its Com- 
mon Stock, a dividend of 
$.50 per share usually de- 
clared at this time, and the 
same additional dividend of 
$.50 per share which was 
declared last year, payable 
on September 24, 1947 to 
stockholders of record Sep- 
tember 9, 1947. 
A. SCHNEIDER, 

Vice-Pres. and Treas. 

New York, August 20, 1947. 

















INTERNATIONAL SALT COMPANY 
475 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N, Y. 

A dividend of SEVENTY-FIVE CENTS a share 
has been declared on the capital stock of this 
Company, payable October 1, 1947, to_stockholders 
of record at the close of business on September 15, 
1947. The stock transfer books of the Company 
will not be closed. 

HERVEY J. OSBORN, Secretary. 





AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 
Memphis, Tenn., Aug. 27, 1947. 
Dividends of $1.50 per share on the Preferred 
and 50 cents per share on the Common Stock ot 
American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable October 1, 1947, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business September 4, 1947. Checks 
will be mailed. W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 
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Penney Leads Junior 
Department Store Chains 


War-interrupted modernization and expansion of 


individual stores now being resumed, additional 


units await only satisfactory lease conditions 


he name of J. C. Penney first 

appeared on the tiny segment of 
the merchandising horizon in_ the 
Wyoming village of Kemmerer (re- 
cent population 2,026) shortly after 
the turn of the century. Opening 1902, 
his single dry goods store there did 
a considerable business of $28,898 in 
that year and a pretty respectable 
$63,523 in the next. A second store 
was opened in 1904, two more in 
1908 and in 1909, and eight in 1910, 
when volume reached $662,331 and 
averaged $47,309 per store. 


Steady Growth 


Ten years later, in 1920, there were 
312 stores averaging $13,737 sales 
per unit and aggregating $43 million. 
And in 1929, with 1,395 stores aver- 
aging $150,315 and totaling $209 mil- 
lion, there were completed 27 consecu- 
tive years without a decline in num- 
ber of units or even a minor inter- 
ruption in the succesion of sales 
gains. 

During the depression, units not 
standing up to the test of adversity 
were closed, but expansion was sub- 
sequently resumed, lifting the chain 
above the 1,600-unit level, where it 
is now. Sales per store continued 
their growth, last year reaching 
$422,592, with over-all volume set- 
ting a new high record of $677 mil- 
lion. 

Penney’s chain of stores is now 
represented in every one of the 48 
states, with especially notable con- 
centrations in California (139), Tex- 
as (119) and other Pacific Coast, 
Midwest and Southwest states. For 
many years, one of its policies was 
confinement of operations to towns 
and cities of less than 100,000 popu- 
lation, where markets were rela- 
tively undeveloped, but in recent 
years larger stores, some in major 
cities, have contributed to the in- 
creased unit business. 

“The company has usually been 
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described as a group of junior de- 
partment stores dealing largely in 
what people wear and in piece goods 
and furnishings,” says President 
Hughes. “As the stores... have 
grown in size and as larger units have 
been operated in metropolitan areas 
these lines have been broadened.” 

The company “has always operated 
on the basis of a high degree of de- 
centralization” and “‘since the earnings 
of Penney managers are directly de- 
pendent on results obtained in their 
stores and since they are in immedi- 
ate contact with consumers, the com- 
pany is in an excellent position to 
sense changing conditions and to deal 
with them as they develop.” 


Earnings Picture 


Net profits were realized through- 
out the depression and a record of 
$2.45 per share in 1936 (adjusted for 
3-for-1 split in 1946) stood until 
last year’s tax relief permitted net to 
rise to $4.31 from $2.11 per share in 
1945. Pretax net actually had 
reached $6.53 per present share in 
1942, about two-thirds of which was 
taken by the tax collector. 





J. C. Penney Company 


Sales *Share *Price 

(In Earn- *Divi- -——Range—-- 
Year Millions) ings dends High Low 
1929.. $210 $1.55 $233 134 —22 
1932.. 155 0.52 0.70 11M“%— 3% 
1936.. 258 2.45 2.42 37Y%4—23 
1937... zZ75 re Ff 1.83 3454—191% 
1938.. 258 1.80 1.42 2814—183% 
1939.. 282 2.16 1.66 315%4—245% 
1940.. 304 1.97 1.66 32'4%—23¥%8 
1941.. 378 2.08 1.66 2934—243% 
1942.. 490 2.19 1.66 2734—1854 
1943.. 490 2.17 1.66 3334—205% 
1944.. 535 2.08 1.66 37542—3114 
1945.. 549 2.11 1.66 501%Z—353%8 
1946.. 677 4.31. 2.70 5734—40% 
Six months ended June 30: 
1946.. $284 $2.17 $0.70 5734—49 


1947.. 322 1.33 1.00  4834—383%4 


*Adjusted for 3-for-1 stock split in 1946. 


In the first half of this year, mark. 
downs in the “merchandising trangj- 
tion” largely explained a decline jp 
net to $1.33 from $2.17 per share a 
year before in the face of a $37.7 mil- 
lion (13.3 per cent) sales gain. The 
showing for the second shalf of the 
year should make a more favorable 
comparison. 

Dividends have been paid in every 
year of the past quarter-century, 
After seven years at the equivalent of 
$1.66 per share on the present stock, 
1946 payments were 35 cents each in 
March and June, 50 cents each in 
September and December and $1 ex- 
tra in the latter month, a total of 
$2.70 per share. So far this year, 50 
cents each has been paid in March 
and June and a like amount will be 
paid at the end of this month. Repeti- 
tion of last year’s extra would bring 
the 1947 total to $3, yielding 6.8 per 


cent vield at prices around 44. 





This is the eighth of the series of dis- 
cussions of the twenty stocks comprising 
the income-and-growth portfolio presented 
in the issue of July 9. 








Meat Packers 





Concluded from page 5 








dahy), places them in position to 
cushion the effect of inventory losses 
incurred as the result of a price de- 
cline during the meat-processing 
period. Reasonably large reserves set 
up in recent years provide further 
protection of earnings against con- 
tingencies. 


Uncontrollable Factors 


Dividend distributions by four of 
the leaders this year have been more 
liberal than in the 1946 calendar year, 
and with Armour set to clear its pre- 
ferred dividend arrears on October 1, 
dividends may be expected on its 
common. stock next year. Over the 
medium term the stronger packers 
appear well able to maintain earnings 
at levels well above present dividend 
requirements, but the meat industry 
is vulnerable to a wide range of un- 
controllable factors—disposable con- 
sumer incomes, crops, animal sup- 
plies, ete—and the weaker units will 
find the going difficult once the keen 
competitive conditions normal to the 
industry again prevail. 
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New business follows the building 
cycle, but a strong treasury has per- 
mitted dividends “continuously since 
1903. Earnings for the first half of 
1947 rose to $1.63 from 98 cents per 
share a year before and unfilled or- 
ders reached $99 million vs. $88 mil- 
lion in December. (Also FW, Dec. 
11.) 


Philadelphia Electric Boe 


Stock has gained in investment 
stature and market seasoning; at a 
price of 25, yield is 4.8% (Qu. divs. 


at $1.20 an. rate.) Company attained 
independent status upon partial liqui- 
dation of U. G. I. early in 1943 and 
the shares now have been listed on 
the “big board” about four years. 
Some 89 per cent of revenues is de- 
rived from electricity, supplied mostly 
to Philadelphia and vicinity, includ- 
ing requirements of Pennsylvania 


Railroad, Reading Company and 
Philadelphia Transportation. Earn- 
ings topped $2 per share in 1930-40, 
inclusive, and although wartime taxes 
reduced net to $1.37 at the 1943 low, 
there was a recovery to $1.74 in 1946 
and for the twelve months through 
June 30 net was $1.85 per share. 


U.S. Pipe & Foundry B 

An above-average building cycle 
issue, priced at 43. (Reg. qu. divs. 
at $1.60 an. rate.) Company is the 
leader in cast iron pipe and fittings, 
marketing principally to municipali- 
ties and private utilities for water and 
gas mains. Hence business is sensi- 
tive to changes in residential and in- 
dustrial building. While the com- 
pany lost money in 1932 and 1933, it 
averaged $3.32 per share net in the 
six prewar years 1936-41, inclusive. 
Earnings last year amounted to $1.20 
vs. $2.03 per share in 1945, but the 
first half of 1947 scored a sharp re- 
covery to $2.81 from 55 cents per 
share a year ago. Company does not 
consolidate earnings of the 55 per 
cent controlled Sloss-Sheffield Steel 
& Iron. 








General Phoenix 
Corporation 


(a Pennsylvania Corporation) 


60 East 42 St., New York 17 


The Board of Directors of General 
Phoenix Corporation has this day 
declared a regular quarterly divi- 
dend of 10c per share on the New 
Common Stock of the par value of 
$1.00 per share of the Corporation 
payable September 15, 1947, to 
holders of record September 5, 
1947. Checks will be mailed. 


The Board of Directors also voted 
to make immediate application to 
list the above-mentioned Common 
Stock on the New York Curb 
Exchange. 


M. R. BULLOCK, Secretary 


August 25, 1947. 

















Notice of 
Dividend No. 23 


INTERNATIONAL 
DETROLA 


CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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Directors of International Detrola 
Corporation have declared a divi- 
dend of twenty-five cents ($0.25) 
per share, to be paid September 
1940 15, 1947, to stockholders of record 


CORPORATE EARNINGS 






































































EARNED PER SHARE 1947 1946 EARNED PER SHARE 947 
ON COMMON STOCK: 12 Months to July 31 ON COMMON STOCK: 6 Months to June 30 at the close of business August 29, 
ene Brammel Ties .... 226... .065. 0.79 0.90 Hydraulic Press Mfg............. $0.34 $1.48 - 
WE CRG 9c 67 ih aa ewes ees 3.62 D2.44 WUE IOE TONG occ ccccdcscscsces $.62 2.72 1947. 
Kennecott Copper ..........eeeees 4.26 0.42 T N 
Chain Belt . wae te July 31 ME isRe POROIREED onc ccc ccccecceus 0.47 0.36 C. RU SSELL FELDMANN, 
Diveo C aion ....... pEtatare 35 Lima Locomotive Works .......... 5.38 sees » ‘ 
: iveo Corpor ation pracnetesseeeeess ie 82 1.3 Matsa Navigation ....-.......... D036 ae I resident 
gansport Distilling Rote diccatete es 0.42 1.20 ” 
oo eae re 2.62 1.43 — y ae alii ll er ahr tnt sigliadase ih Py re 
, ostate tt Ve ee 9 mp Miami Copper .......-seeeeeeeees 3.0 0.6 
West Virginia Pulp & Paper...... 8.19 3.55 Midland Steel Products ........... 3.34 0.99 
; 7 Months to es, = Minnesota Mining & Mfg.......... 2.87 1.89 
Caterpillar Tractor ........... eae 2.26 WHUMSINGWCORE. INE. ..6 2c dccccesees 0.87 0.50 
i 6 Months to say a Nation a bh sas a eee ‘= 0.02 —— 
OE) SE ey rene oe ee 67 ationa nion Radio .... 0.3 eeee 
3 Months to uly 31 | North Central Mexas owt Iga OS UNION CARBIDE 
- Oceanic Oil CE oP CTE EET ETS 0.02 0.0: 
s .02 ’ 
ee - OT sure erseiaickce aa 96 057 Pan Amer. Petroleum & Transport. 1.13 1.02 
3 St MUN as nsanieaeusue ces “ inn ‘aie pe Range Mig Perey Treen cecekeguass or wna A N D Cc A R B a2 N 
A ae ren eae $1.71 $1.64 Phelps RI 086 onl Cachet: 4.66 D0.11 
ewmnn | Meee eos: is 6s CORPORATION 
po A ee aan ene eee ee 7.87 5.22 PUN, IEE conse cs cwess nas dice srs 1.86 0.22 
Americ: ig 4.94 “RA Raybestos-Manhattan ............. 1.79 1.03 
og  getnenandgmananatan 40:59. | Reed Roller Bit... 1.99 118 ais 
Chefford Master Mfg. .........--- 3.05 1.62 Shattuck Denn Mining .....,..... 0.06 0.02 om? 
12 eaeks to dene 90 petal =. I gga Pere er re ay = A cash dividend of One Dollar ($1.00) 
McKinney Manufacturing 3.06 1.26 | Tennessee Corp. ...............00. 2:09 1.04 er share on the outstanding capital 
Paraffine Companie 6.41 1.87 ° ' 
PL “ My Gamesiae ae 9 oe . ° Tex ‘7 > 6 b ~ 
se : ff Cl 8 igi | Stock of this Corporation has been 
Torrington Co. 2.83 1.64 Transcontinental & Western Air.... D5.09 D1.58 declared, payable October 1, 1947, to 
United Printers & Publishers...... 3.26 as Union Asbestos & Rubber......... 0.90 0.39 
Virginia-Carolina Chemical ....... 1.90 0.87 | Universal-Cyclops Steel ........... 1.44 1.01 stockholders of record at the close of 
6 Months to June 30 | West Virginia Steel .............. 1.23 ae business September 5, 1947. 
_— Laboratories 3.05 3.05 White (S. S.) Dental Mfg......... 2.12 2.30 
oe ee eh enna’ : 7. > Deze Twentieth Century-Fox Fil - “Ter caer > MORSE G. DIAL, 
a POSCIN wee eesecvee . ode to y B e [y- 2 yg): ae .30 
—— porated Razo1 0.30 Mt? 24 wine to —_ 14 Secretary and tomes 
Barcalo M; soil We abe 0:18 peat Westies TOU sci ic cites ccoss 1.63 28 aS 
Beak (A. eee eee 1.69 1.98 miei , 12 a to May 31 
ie he Bons a cid e'pieid ee D0.32 D0. 26 ME, BI cecenteasesccnccuecss 1.03 
Callahan Zinc-Lead .............. 0.001 0.003 DOM NOON, cede cceesscuswns cies 25 2.73 : . : 
Cluett, Peabody ...........sc00.s- 4.68 3.03 Loblaw Groceterias ............... AT #1.32 Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
Crampton Manufacturing .......... 0.17 0.15 Majestic Radio & Television....... D0.23 D0.34 
Douglas (W. TL.) Shoe ..2....... 0.63 2:01 | Mosinee Paper Mills ............. 2.19 1.08 61 Broadway, New York 
Eg Boag tebe kenmeoes 2.40 eau 5 Months to May 31 
Fruchaut Trailer TRE EERO 2.06 1.88 U. & Television Mls... .... 20.6604: 0.43 : August 26, 1947 
MOR WOMMANE: sia5 cscecascne see 1.78 0.67 12 Months to April 30 Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
General ee a ee 0.51 Re Aireon Manufacturing ............ D3.58 D2.52 has declared quarterly dividend No. 106 
Guat Outdoor Advertising....... 1.85 1.60 | British Columbia Packers.......... 1.53 1.04 of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
Geodriae oe — Machine Tool... bap a Hercules Steel Products .......... 0.72 wees per share on the Common Stock of the 
ian Maes wae Le dog | Williams (R. C.) ....- eee ee eee es DO0.08 2.99 Company, payable September 20, 1947, 
Houston Oil Field Material........ 0.40 0.49 to common stockholders of record at the 
MD CMI is ons coee vices 0.05 D0.02 *—Canadian currency. D—Deficit. close of business September 5, 1947. 
W. C. KING, Secretary 
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BOND REDEMPTIONS 





Redemption 


Name Amount Date 
Anglo-Chilean Nitrate, Inc. deb. 
SE DT | nis cveasvestesienet Entire Oct. 20 


Canada (Dominion of)—4s, 1952.. 
Columbus & Southern Ohio Electric 

—Ist mtge. 344s, 1970......... 
Consolidated Gas Elec. Lt. 


Entire Oct. 15 


11,000 Sept. 1 


Co. of Balt.—Ilst & ref. mtge. 
Se a, BOOP. psacoenssuceny $600,000 Sept. 4 

Consolidated Press, Ltd.—lst. mtge. 
S| a ee? eee Entire Sept. 15 

Detroit Leland Hotel Co.—Ist 5s, 
oS a ee er cree nee $50,350 Sept. 1 

Prone Refining Co.—s.f. deb. 5s 
ba tccnaie es mics oie ante wia wee we 49,000 Sept. 1 

ne Rys. of Central Amer.—lst 
mtge. 60-yr 5s, 1073.......0.% 58,500 Nov. 1 

Panama (Republic of)—extl. secur. 
ret. per, BD BIS. WOGT oa 2c cecccs 119,000 Sept. 15 
Schuleo Co.—gtd. B 6s, 1958..... Entire Sept. 22 
Silknit, Ltd.—i1st sec. 5s, 1964.. Entire Oct. 1 


Tennessee Gas & Transmission 

Co.—lst mtge. 2%s, 1966....... 345,000 Oct. 1 
United Gas Corp.—lst mtge. & 

DO; OE Gh, GP Gesscesesee wesc Entire June 15 
Windsor Gas Co.—lst & ref. is, 

Re ee Se ee rr Entire Nov. 1 











‘Depreciation 





Concluded from page 3 








wisdom of this course has not yet 
been recognized by the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, which does not per- 
mit such deductions for tax purposes. 
Prior to 1934, the Bureau did not 
disallow or scale down a depreciation 
deduction “unless shown by clear and 
convincing evidence to be unreason- 
able,’ but since that time its policy 
has been that “the burden of proof 





DIVIDENDS 


DECLARED 





Stocks on major exchanges normally sell ex- 
dividend the second full business day before the 
record date. 

Pe- Pay- 

Company ried able 
Alabama Power 4.20% pf....$1.05 Q Oct. 1 y 
Addressograph-Multigraph ....50c .. Oct. 10 Sep. 18 
BD co Giniicns CUS as Saba eae 50c E Oct. 10 Sep. 18 


Hldrs. of 
Record 












eS SRE od cine a ane 37%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Allied Chemical & Dye...... $1.50 Q Sep. 20 Sep. 5 
American ous Pee es =f 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 4 
Do 3%% i ee 87%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 
American At Lines .......50ec Q Sep. 12 Aug. 29 
American Hawaiian S/S ...... 75c .. Sep. 13 Aug. 29 
American Safety Razor ....... 25c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 19 
American Stores .............. 35c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 5§ 
American Sumatra — pee eiee $1 Q Sep. 12 Sep. 2 
American Tel. & Tel.. ...$2.25 Q Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
Beech-Nut Packing ........... 35¢c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 5 
Bendix Home Appliances... .37%4¢ -- Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
OM BUTS... scsccs.cccosseseee @ Bop. 12 Ben. 8 
ina i Ee 20c .. Sep. 10 Sep. 2 
Briggs & Stratton ...,........ 25e Q Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
DE bainivenateccrvsssccuehaeceee a) ae. Le cee oe 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale ....... 15c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Lk SS. SOR eres: $1.06% Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Catalin Corp. of Amer. ....... 10c Q Sep. 22 Sep. 5 
oe See as 25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
— Mfg. ............00e Q Sep. 25 Sep. 4 
AE SA eres ts teres = 25c E Sep. 25 Sep. 4 
Clark ee ern 20c .. Sep. 13 Sep. 2 
Cleve. Graphite Bronze........ 40c Q Sep. 11 Aug. 30 
ee ae 25¢ Q Sep. 22 Sep. 10 
ee, J Se 25¢ Sep. 5 Aug. 29 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Q Sep. 30 Sep. 8 
Columbia Pictures Sep. 24 Sep. 9 
LE ET E Sep. 24 Sep. 9 
Compo Shoe Machinery. Q Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
Continental Oil (Del.) ... Sc .. Sep. 29 Sep. 2 
Continental Steel ........ sc .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
EE ae et oe As Q Sep. 25 Sep. 5 
Creameries of America Q Sep. 30 Sep. 10 
Creole Petroleum ............. -. Sep. 10 Aug. 29 
Davison Chemical ............. 25¢ Q Sep. 30 Sep. 1 
i Ts | mee 75c Q Sep. 12 Sep. 2 
Easy Ww ashing Machine ‘ 
ee ere 12%c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
El Paso Electric .............. 40c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Evans Products ............. 12%c Q Sep. 29 Sep. 19 
FO EY Te 25c E Sep. 29 Sep. 19 
Eureka-Williams ........... 12%c .. Sep. 13 Sep. 4 
E-Ce-O COD. oo ccvcsscces 65¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Fanny Farmer Candy Shops..37%e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
WETS TRG o56ss cccccccesasGot so Be. BO Ben; 5 
hg, rE Q Sep. 9 Aug. 29 
Florsheim Shoe ‘‘A’”’ -- Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
oo fk: EASA y -- Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Food Fair Stores .. Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
OGRE WHOSE o5.. es. ocvsce sn Be ss Wet. 1 Bep. 15 
Garlock Packing Q Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Gaylord Container ..........37%ce Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
General Mills 5% pf. ....... $1.25 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 pf..$1.25 Q Nov 1 Oct. 1 
=" Harvester ............30e€ Q Sep. 20 Sep. 2 
saab indiaieas aiibal Sealing se piece 60ec E Sep. 20 Sep. 2 
Glen eee 50c Q Sep. 20 Aug. 29 
Gold & Stock Telegraph..... $1.50 Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Goonricn (3B. F.) CO... 2.00060 $1 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 12 
Grand Rapids Varnish -- Sep. 25 Sep. 15 
Great Western Sugar ......... Q Oct. 2 Sep. 10 
Hall (C. M.) Lamp Co.... Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Hall (W. F.) Printing.... Q Sep. 20 Sep. 5 
Hazeltine Corp. .......... be «|e. «Sep. 16 Sep. 2 
Hollander (A.) & Son.........25¢ Q Sep. 15 Sep. 8 
Hollinger Cons. Gold........... -. Sep. 30 Sep. 2 
Homestake Mining ...........50c .. Sep. 19 Sep. 8 
Hygrade Food Products .......25¢ .. Sep. 10 Sep. 2 
International Harvester Q Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
Interstate Dept. Stores ...:....50c Q Oct. 15 Sep. 25 
Johns-Manville ...............s0¢ .. Sep. 11 Aug. 29 
Maysert ATM): 6 iocciccssccvcs 25c .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Kelsey-Hayes Wheel ‘‘A’”’ 
ee abt eusssee antec de 37%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 





Pe- Pay- Hldrs. of 





Company ried able Record 
Keystone Steel & Wire........50ec Q Sep. 13 Aug. 29 
Nd capacities + tbe ara ce naan 25c E Sep. 13 Aug. 29 
Kimberly-Clark ..............00 Q QOct. 1 Sep. 12 
Lily-Tulip Cup .............37%e @ Sep. 16 Sep. 3 
Bartle’ (P35 OS. ..6ccccsises 25c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Mengel Company ...1.<... cece 25c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Mapes Cons. Mig. 2... icc scns 60c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Metta Machine «2... ssssesss< 62%e Q Oct. 1 Sep. 16 
Maia BIMNTY . oo.65 ince snsekcs 20c .. Sep. 9 Sep. 2 
EN 5 ak as ware hve bare 62%ce Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Molybdenum Corp. Am....... 12%c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 19 
PONS GOS So scoacseeccomen 30c .. Sep. 18 Sep. 4 
Nachman Comp. «....5.06..200.0858 .. Gep. 26 Ben. 16 
era re 10c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Nash-Kelvinator ..............25¢ .. Sep. 26 Sep. 2 
National City Lines ..........25ec Q Sep. 15 Aug. 29 
National Rubber Machinery....25¢ Q Sep. 26 Sep. 15 
National Steel Car ......... 37%e Q Oct. 15 Sep. 15 
New England Tel. & Tel........ $1 .. Sep. 30 Sep. 10 


6 RD er 40c .. Sep. 13 Aug. 29 











Pennsylvania Power & It..... 30c .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Pe OE (Rio. sous es eew ene 25¢c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
Phoenix Hosiery 2: .. Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
PapM MPEE ob accccccwcwane 2 Q Sep. 25 Sep. 5 
Pyrene Mfg. Co. .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
| | apr e = 75e .. Oct. 10 Sep. 12 
Raybestos-Manhattan .......37%c Q Sep. 12 Aug. 29 
MOOG MOMS? TAG «cocci ces cece 25e Q Sep. 30 Sep. 15 
NN io se shaded aun 25¢ Q Oct. 1 Sep. 3 
Revere Copper & Brass 
a ae $1.314% Q Nov. 3 Oct. 10 
Ronson Art Metal Works......30ec Q Sep. 12 Sep. 3 
RCE eres y KE Sep. 12 Sep. 3 
Scovill Mfg. Co we -- Oct. 1 Sep. 12 
Selby Shoe ..... oes Q Sep. 10 Aug. 29 
South Penn Oil 3 Q Sep. 30 Sep. 16 
Southern Pacific Co. ........... $1 Sep. 22 Sep. 2 
Standard Chemical Co. ........ 10¢c Q Dec. 1 Oct. 3 
Nisnilard BMiMing ......0scccscs 25¢ Q Sep. 20 Sep. 10 
Stokely-Van Camp ............ 25¢ -- Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
rE ie: 25c Q Oct. 1 Sep. 23 
oe ea eae. 50c .. Sep. 30 Sep. 20 
Sundstrand Machine Tool......25¢ Q Sep. 20 Sep. 10 
hg OR TEL ERE COE 25c E Sep. 20 Sep. 10 
Sunshine Mining ............. 10c Q Sep. 30 Aug. 29 
PUDERUOE GEOR sisccccssccccsceet as Me & es 20 
Swan-Finch Oil .............. 25c .. Sep. 25 Sep. 10 
Talcott (James) Inc. .......... lic Q Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... oS 6. Bet. 1 Oo. 56 
Union Instrument ............ -- Ot. | Be. 
Union Pacific R.R. ......... $1.50 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Do 4% pf. ....... S Oct. 1 Sep. 2 
Union Wire Rope .. Q Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
United Paperboard .... -- Sep. 10 Sep. 2 
U. S. oa NE Oe Poe Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
ak | See ese 43% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
United Walloiber Sed Waleed 25c .. Sep. 16 Sep. 3 
WORREO ING, 5 5 tin% Oa wos ews. ce 50c .. Sep. 15 Aug. 30 
Vulean Detinning ............. 30e .. Sep. 20 Sep. 10 
ke Lo EO 35¢ Q Oct. 20 Oct. 10 
DO ken cnwasnes te bien kso6 se een, aay ae ose ee 
West Va. Pulp & Paper.. see .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Worthington Pump & Mach....50¢ Q Sep. 20 Sep. 5 
oe A are $1.12% Q Sep. 15 Sep. 5 
Woodward °& Lothrop .........50ec Q Sep. 29 Sep. 17 
Young (L. A.) Spring & Wire.25c Q Sep. 15 Sep. 2 
Accumulations 
Bush Terminal Bldgs. 7% pf.$1.25 .. Oct. 1 Sep, 15 
Commonwealth & Southern...... $3 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 10 
lowa — Lt. & Pr. 7% 
OC ~ Gok chu ss aeeawwee $1.75 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Do v8 at oe cane $1.62% .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
°° eh ese einane $1.50 .. Oct. 1 Sep. 15 
Public Tiscirie Light Co. 
Oe is: aw saes spe eessaaseo $1.50 .. Sep. 2 Aug. 18 
Stock 
United Chemicals: ....0006000s000 * .. Sep. 15 Sep. 2 


* 3/100 shares Westvaco Chlorine Products. 
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will rest upon the taxpayer to sustain 
the deduction claimed.” This policy 
badly needs revision, and if the Bu- 
reau should liberalize its general at- 
titude on depreciation—a not entirely 
likely occurrence—it would also be 
well advised to take cognizance of the 
temporary but grave problem posed 
by higher prices. 

One method of doing so would in- 
volve upward revaluation of the book 
value of depreciable assets, with de- 
preciation charges to be made at pres- 
ent rates against the new base. But 
revaluation of all the assets of all the 
3.6 million business enterprises in 
this country (not to mention income- 
producing property owned by individ- 
uals) would be a gigantic task requir- 
ing an army of field appraisers and 
necessarily involving a volume of lit- 
igation which would swamp _ the 
courts for years to come. It took the 
ICC twenty years to arrive at rate- 
making valuations of a comparatively 
small number of railroads. 


Replacement Cost 


Another alternative would be the 
use of replacement cost rather than 
original cost as a depreciation base. 
Replacement cost is the principal ba- 
sis for rate-making valuations of pub- 
lic utilities, but their depreciation 
deductions for tax purposes are based 
on original cost. However, use of the 
replacemént cost basis presupposes 
that these costs can be estimated in 
advance—an obvious  fallacy—and 
would involve even greater complexi- 
ties in administration than would in- 
frequent revaluations of assets. 

This léaves as an acceptable solu- 
tion to the problem only a device such 
as that used by U. S. Steel. It may 
be that the anticipated complete re- 
examination of the tax structure dur- 
ing thé next session of Congress will 
result in action permitting this device 
for tax purposes during the next sev- 
eral years (it would not be needed 
after an appreciable portion of indus-, 
try’s physical plant has been replaced 
at the new higher price level). 

3ut regardless of the tax status of 
this device, it should be recognized 
as necessary by investors in apprais- 
ing realistically the inflated earnings 
currently being reported by many en- 
terprises. To the extent that these 
earnings reflect depreciation charges 
in an amount inadequate to finance 
replacements, they are overstated 
and should be regarded accordingly. 


FINANCIAL WORLD 














Street News 





Chicago Transit offering posed problem for in- 


surance companies — Tel.-&-Tel. issue a test 


he responsibility that goes with 
i huge pools of money 
was brought home to the major insur- 
ance companies in the recent offering 
of Chicago Transity Authority bonds. 
It was not simply a question of 
their responsibility to policyholders. 
That is kept in mind every time an 
investment is made. Their anxiety 
in this case stemmed from the habit 
smaller institutional investors have 
acquired of buying what the big fel- 
lows want and spurning anything the 
leaders refrain from taking. The Big 
Six in the insurance field can make 
or break any important underwriting. 
In most cases the determining factor 
is price, not quality, so when the 
small fry follow the leaders into a 
deal of that kind there is no question 
of moral responsibility. 

When the Chicago Transit issue 
was set up there was a wide range of 
opinion on its investment value. It 
had no exact counterpart in the mar- 
ket. Some skilled analysts rated it a 
high grade security, with the added 
attraction of being tax exempt. Others 
cqually skilled regarded it as just an- 
other traction security, and the trac- 
tion industry has been in ill favor for 
the best part of a generation. It was 
known from the day the offering was 
made that: some of the large institu- 
tional investors thought well enough 
of the bond to buy it in substantial 
amounts. But realizing that an out- 
standing purchase by even cne of 
them would be seized upon as a sales 
argument, the insurance companies 
hesitated lest they be shouldered with 
amoral responsibility in the event the 


security should turn sour in the long 
run, 


To the extent that the American 
Telephone & Telegraph stockholders’ 
list of more than 700,000 names is a 


true cross-section of the investing 


public, the forthcoming offering of 
more than $350 million of convertible 
debentures will be rated as a real test 
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of the public’s appetite for new se- 
curities. Telephone officials take fre- 
quent occasion to stress the fact that 
the huge Bell System, private capital’s 
greatest enterprise, is owned by a 
great many average citizens. 

That American Telephone will 
raise the amount of new money con- 
templated is generally admitted. The 
only question to be proved in this 
test is whether these 700,000 average 
investors are accumulating new capi- 
tal as fast as their company offers 
them new opportunities. They took 
$234 million of convertible debentures 
in the fall of 1941, another $345 mil- 
lion late last year, and soon they will 
be asked to subscribe for well over 
$350 million. In the thousands of 
Main Streets throughout the coun- 
try, and also in Wall Street, Tele- 
phone stockholders are arranging 
their finances in preparation for the 
next offering. Incidentally, profes- 
sional arbitrageurs see a widening 
field for their activities. 


The SEC’s report on its investi- 
gation of the decline last September 
came so late that many of the lead- 
ing brokers and traders didn’t read 
more than the first paragraph or so 
of the published accounts of it. Water 
under the bridge or over the dam, 
they regarded it. As one seasoned 
broker and market analyst put it: 
“You can’t have any concerted, in- 
spired market movements as long as 
the insiders are so closely restrained 
by SEC rules. You know, they have 
to report every move, they make in 
the market.” This same analyst 
pointed out significantly that the 1933 
volume has never been exceeded. 


With the Interstate Commerce 
Commission hearing on the proposed 
New York Central-Chesapeake & 
Ohio hook-up only a few days off, op- 
ponents of the scheme have their ar- 
guments nearly complete. Virginian 
Railway, fighting a life and death 


struggle, has borrowed the services 
of one of the Street’s best informed 
authorities on railroading. He is F. 
N. J. Gindorff, for several years with 
Harriman Ripley & Co. The job he 
has there is the one vacated by Wil- 
liam Rogers Coe when he went with 
the Virginian as vice-president. Coe, 
whose father is chairman of the board, 
has been devoting all his time for the 
past several months to the C. & O. 
menace. To the Virginian it is a 
real menace and people in the know 
say that this little coal road will spare 
no effort or expense to prevent a dis- 
ruption of its valuable connection 
with the Central. 


Coming Dividend Meetings 


| pees: are some of the impor- 
tant dividend meetings scheduled 
for the dates indicated. Meetings not 
infrequently are moved up a day or 
more, or may be postponed : 


September 2: Canadian Celanese; Can- 
non Mills; Celanese Corp. of America; 
Central Illinois Public Service; Cincinnati 
& Suburban Bell Telephone; Common- 
wealth Water & Light; Consolidated Re- 
tail Stores; Diamond T Motor Car; In- 
ternational Shoe; Joplin Water Works; 
Mount Diablo Oil Mining & Development ; 
Pacific Greyhound Lines; Pacific Public 
Service; Philadelphia Suburban Trans- 
portation; Robinson Cotton Mills; San- 
gamo Electric; Stix, Baer & Fuller. 


September 3: Agnew-Surpass Shoe 
Stores; American Snuff; American Water 
Works & Electric; Bishop Oil; Clinton 
Water Works; Commonwealth Water; 
Davega Stores; General Time Instru- 
ment; Greenwich Water System; Kittan- 
ning Telephone;; T. J. Lipton Inc.; Locke 
Steel Chain; Louisville Gas & Elec. (Ky.) ; 
Marion Water; National Enameling & 
Stamping; Ohio Cities Water; Orange & 
Rockland Electric; Pacific Lighting ; Pratt 
& Lambert; L. S. Starrett Co.; Steel 
Products Engineering; Sun Chemical; 
U. S. Plywood; Victor Chemical Works; 
West Penn Electric; West Penn Power. 


September 4: Acme Stock; American 
Express; Avondale Mills; Central Illinois 
Electric & Gas; Chefford Master; Cuban 
Telephone ; Hercules Motors; Journal Pub- 
lishing Co. of Ottawa; R. C. Mahon Co.; 
Mobile Gas Service; Noblitt-Sparks Indus- 
tries; Pacific Telephone & Telegraph; A. 
O. Smith Corp.; Sterling Drug; Willys- 
Overland Motors. 

September 5: Chicago Pneumatic Tool; 
Electric Storage Battery; Jefferson Elec- 
tric; Lambert Co.; Louisville Gas & Elec- 
tric (Del.) ; Mead Johnson & Co. ; Novadel- 
Agene; Radio Corp. of America; Rich- 
mond Water Works; Shamrock Oil & Gas; 
= C. Smith & Corona Typewriter; U. S. 

oil, 


September 6: Brantford Cordage; Citi- 
zens Water; Continental Baking; Corning 
Glass Works; General Controls; General 
Machinery; General Public Service; 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning ; International Min- 
erals & Chemical; Massachusetts North- 
eastern Transportation; McBee Co.: 
Arthur McKee & Co. : 
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STOCH FACTUGHAPHS 








New York Curb Common Stocks Not Covered by Regular Factographs 





~ Outstanding Capitalization 


New York Curb Incorporated Executive Business and/or Long Term Pfd. Com. Shs. W 


Common Stocks: Year—State Office Product Debt $ (Shs.) Par 


—_—_———000 Omitted——- 


-——Per Share of Common-—, 
— — 


: ; 946 
Div. Earns Div. Price Range 











Sick’s Breweries............ 1928—Can. Canada Brewery None None 952(n) 

















8$0.50 $1.80 s$0.60 13%-—~ soy, 

Simplicity Pattern .......... 1927—Del. New York, N. Y. Dress patterns 12 24 689 (1) = stk. 0.78 0.40 12 6 
Smith (Howard) Paper...... 1928—Canada Montreal, Que. Paper & paper prod. 3.200 160 333 (2) 35.81 0.75 2.48 1.00 38 — % 
Solar Manufacturing ........ 1932—N. Y. Bayonne, N. J. Elec. & radio parts 1,540 15 320(1) 5.22 55 0.42 0.60 15%— 7 
De SE. sscackenepecectaun 1909—Maine Roselle, N. J. Hinges for autos, etc. 925 None 195(1) 5.39 .50 0.20 z 37% 144, — 6 
So. New England Tel....... 1932—Conn. New Haven, Conn. Con. by Am, Tel. & Tel. 26,000 None 500(100 115.26 00 6.68 6.00 165 —140% 
South Coast Corp. ........+. 1935—Del. New Orleans, La. Sugar refining; oil 4,694 None 425(1) 6.61 None g0.57 None 104%— 5 
So. W. Penn. Pipe Lines....1886—Penn. Oil City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines None None 35(10) 36.83 6.50 D2.00 3.00 43 — 31% 
Southern Pipe Line........ 1890—Penn. Oil City, Pa. Crude oil pipe lines None None 100(1) 12.67 60 cate 0.15 13%— 6% 
Southland Royalty.......... 1924—Del. Ponca City, Okla. Oil, gas royalty inter. 10 None 850(5) 7.97 0.50 1.47 0.80 19%— 14% 
Bpeneer PROG. 2... cee vccsess 1928—Mass., Boston, Mass. Shoe mfg. & stores None None 267 (n) 10.18 None 1.17 None 12 6 
Stahl~Meyer .,......essse0- 1928—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Smoked pork products 162 3 130(n) 8.17 None k0.88 None 16 7% 
Standard Brewing........... 1904—Penn. Scranton, Pa. Beer, mainly in barrels 79 None 374(2.78) 1.96 None 0.29 None 3%— 1% 
Standard Dredging.......... 1905—N. J. New York, N. Y. Harbor, channel work None 117 59601) 2.83 0.10 0.63 0.20 S%— 3% 
Standard Forgings........... 1926—Del. Chicago, Ill. Steel forgings None None 26841) 18.43 0.69 1.20 0.77% 11%— 10 
Standard Tube ‘‘B’’........ 1917—Mich. High’ndPark, Mich. Steel tubing for autos None 10 384(1) 2.77 0.15 0.89 0.20 9%— 3% 
Steel Co. of Canada.........1910-—Canada Hamilton, Ont. Largest Can. steel co. None 260 460(n) 05.52 83.00 3.40 83.00 84%— 72% 
Stein (A.) & Co.........0. 1909—IL, Chicago, Il. *“*Paris”’ garters. etc. None None 480(n) 10.69 0.75 3.89 2.00 35%—§1i% 
Sterling Aluminum Products. ge St. Louis. Mo. Castings for autos 900 None 246(1) 10.68 1.00 5.37 2.40 ; 18 
Sterling Engine ............ 1903—N. Y. Buffalo, N. Y. Mfgs. combust. engines 50 90 465(1) 3.05 0.30) Dl.44 0.15 93% —3% 
DO EG. euseen cssvews 1931—N. Y. New York. N Y. Furniture store chain None None 557(1) 5.05 {0.10 1.92 {0.25 22%— 10% 
Ne ee er 1925—Mass., Boston, Mass. Chain food stores 1,383 None 234(n) 18.14 0.37 = =1.80 0.52% §215%—$12% 
POR. TID. o...00020080s000 1897—Il. Chicago, Il. Elect. appliances None None 540(n) 14.35 1.40 2.42 1.40 418 27% 
Be TR WR iscé ci cscdeves 1929—Penn. Philadelphia, Pa. Drug store chain 2,103 8 423 (25c) 5.67 0.27% al.44 0.25 §15%— 87 
Superior Port. Cement...... 1925—Wash. Seattle, Wash. Portland cement 3,483 111 136(n) 21.40 0.75 1.58 1.00 31%— 17\% 
Superior Tool & Die........ 1933—Mich, Detroit, Mich. Dies, tools, ete. 12 None 616(1) 3.22 0.20 =m0.50 0.20 6%— 3\% 
nts DI. 6. o0cicses 1891—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Lubricating oil, grease None 10 34(15) 28.02 0.25 fD0.81 0.25 26%— 11% 
Texon Oil & Land.......... 1919—Del. Ponca City, Ok}a Holds oil & gas lease None None 936 (2) 0.45 0.40 0.59 0.40 O%— T% 
OR, ioc cebieccidcus 1928-—R. I. Previdence. R. I. Textile converters 6,895 200 = 1,011(50c) 0.09 0.50 6.16 0.50 26%— 9% 
Tishman Realty............. 1927—N. Y. New York, N. Y.  <Apt., office bldgs. 20,212 None 400(1) jl.71 None j3.25 None 22%— 13 
SE DONDE 5G ow cb58% ok oe 1932-—Mich. Detroit. Mich. Brewery None None 636 (1) 0.55 30 0.95 0.50 T%— 6% 
Tobacco & Allied Stock...... 192$—Del. New York, N. Y. Tobacco invest. trust. None None 66(n) ¥2.54 60 72.53 2.60 72 39 
Tonopah —— DE canucate .- 1901—Nev. Tonopah, Nev. Crude oil, nat. gas. None None 870(1) 0.08 .05 0.06 0.06 4% 
PON, BOE sch kos ass .-..1928—N. Y. Brooklyn, N. Y. Butcher shop chain 35 None 80(n) 1.92 75 7.20 2.50 4 - 20 
Tung- Sol ‘Lamp WOOTEE sg woctee 1925—Del. Newark, N. J. Auto bulbs, radio tubes 2,224 172 301(1) 0.26 .20 DO.28 None 14%— 5% 
Ulen Realization............ 1941—Del, New York, N. Y. Domestic & For’n Invest. None None 397 (10c) k0. None k0.02 None 5%— 2 
Unexcelled Chemical......... 1915-—N. Y. New York, N. Y. Fireworks, paints, ete. None None 260(5) 0. None 1.56 0.25 19%— 8% 
Union Gas Canada.......... 1911—Canada Chatham, Ont. Nat. & artificial gas 2,323 None T06(n) “0. None c0.62 None ll%— Th 
Union Investment........... 1919—Mich. Detroit. Mich. Financing auto sales 150 None 168(n) 0.40 0.92 0.50 8%— 5% 
United Elastic....... ooeese0e1927—Mass, Easthampton, Mass. Elastic webbing, etc. 775 None 150(n) 2.00 14.66 3.00 60 — 32 
United Milk Products........1932—Del. Cleveland, O Operates dairies None 76 140(n) 0.69 4.58 3.19 §23%—§11% 
United Molasses Ltd.(A.D.R.)1926—U. K. London, Eng. Molasses, alcohol, etc. None £1,250 1,955(6s8d) 0.18 28% 0.066 95%— 8% 
United N.J.R.R. & Canal...1872—N. J. Trenton N. J. Leased to Penn. R.R. 20,000 None 212(100) 10.00 q 10.00 294 —284 
United Profit Sharing....... 1914—Del. New York, N. Y. Coupons for premiums None 15 237 (25¢e) None D0.02 None 4%— 1% 
U =a Specialties Ss ake is eioane 1936—Del. Chicago, Ill. Auto parts; accessories 236 None 170(1) 0.50 h0.68 0.50 24%— 10% 
U. Sie 2 . 1919—Del. Richmond, Va. Controls Reynolds Metals None 7 AB658(1) 0.65 0.21 0.60 30%— 16% 
U. s: & Int'l Securities. 7221928—Ma. Jersey City, N. J. Inv. tr. Sub. U.S.& For.S8. None 300 2,486 (n) None 7D0.16 None 7 — 2% 
be ee ee .1910—N. Y. Detroit. Mich. Heating; air conditioning 1,210 42 302(1) 329 None a4.62 None 20%— - 
U. 8S. Rubber Reclaiming....1919—N. Y, New York. N. Y. = tkeclaims old rubber None 112 87(1) ° None 0.43 None 84e— 
ee eee 1922—Del. Pittsburgh, Pa. Grocery store chain None 1,127 504(50c) None D7.54 None T%— 2% 
Universal Cons. Oil.......... 1922—Cal. Los Angeles, Ss Crude oil production None None 186 (10) 1.25 2.32 1.25 27 — 22 
Universal Insurance......... 1921—N. J. Jersey City, N. J. Marine and fire insur. None None 50(10) 1.00 1.06 1.00 28 — 20 
Universal Products.......... 1914—-Del. Dearborn, Mich. Auto universal joints None None 200(10) 1.00 11.61 2.50 §37 —§18 
Otah-Idaho Sugar .......... 1907—Utah Salt Lake City, U. Geet sugar refining 500 428 2,371(n) 0.15 »bl.54 0.15 %— 4% 
Wish Power & iA.........0-5. 1912—Maine Salt Lake City, U. Electric power 42.250 None 1,185(n) None 2.22 0.90 25%— 19% 
i. ge res 1934—Del. New York, N. Y. Paint products, ete. 718 26 424(1) None m1.26 0.25 13%— 8% 
Venezuela Syndicate Sabena ae 1927—Del. New York, N. ¥. Oil concessions None None 200(n) 0.05 0.21 0.05 4% 2% 
Venezuelan Petroleum........ 1892—N. Y. New York. N. Y. Control. by Cens. Oil Co. 20,000 None 4,000(1) None 0.93 None 12%— 5% 
Vogt Manufacturing......... 1922—Del. Rochester, N. Y. Auto fabric fittings None None 895(20c) 0.60 0.88 0.75 24 — 11% 
Waco Aircraft............... 1928—Ohio Troy, Ohio Personal airplanes None None 145(n) 0.30 j0.02 None 9%— 3% 
hl ae: re 1925—Del. Newark, N. J. Baking products 150 10 209 (n) 6.50 2.56 1.32 §20%— §9% 
Waitt & Bond, Inc..........1923- -N. J. Newark, N. J. **Blackstone’’ cigars None 6U 379(1) None 1.57 None 10%— 4% 
Waltham Watch............. 1923—Mass. Waltham, Mass. Watches, clocks 3.881 None $328(1) None D1.24 «None 24%— 8 
Warner Aircraft............ 41926—Mich. Detroit, Mich. Air-cooled engines None None 500(1) 0.15 D0.04 0.07 : ee 
I i 60s cha nisvcce 1927—IIl. Fall River. Mass. Cotton dresses None 2% 418(1%) 0.50 k1.93 1.00 11%— 7 
Western Tablet & St’n...... 1927—Del. Dayton, Ohio Stationery, etc. a None 34 135(n) 2.00 2.59 2.00 40 %— 28 
Westmoreland Cuwal.......... 1917—Penn, Philadelphia, Pa. Bituminous coal mine None None 140 (20) 4.00 3.68 3.00 49 — sen 
Westmoreland, Inc........... 1929—Del. Philadelphia, Pa. Leases West’land Coal None None 164(10) 1.25 0.72 1.25 24%- 
Weyenberg Shoe Mfg........ 1906—Wis. Milwaukee, Wis. Men's & child. shoes None None 236 (1) : 2.88 0.75 24 —14 
Wichita River Oil........... 1917—Va. New York, N. Y. Formerly Ven. Mex. Oil None None 200(10) None 0.87 0.50 29 — 13 
Walliams: MBS G32 oss sovss 1923—N. ¥. New York, N. Y  ‘‘Royal Scarlet’”’ groceries 2,000 None 101(n) 30 v2.99 0.60 38 — 16% 
Willson Products............ 1909—Penn. Keading, Pa. Safety devices, etc. None None 1541) 0.20 2.21 $1.20 33 —1IT_ 
Wilson Bros. ..........++4+. 1898—Tl. Chicago, Ill. Mfrs. men’s clothing 28,000 59 345(1) None 1.36 0.50 15 — 7% 
Winnipeg Electric .......... 1904—Canada Winnipeg, Can. Elec. gas transit 1,175 50 565(n) None 1.26 30.50 20 — 9% 
Woodall Industries.......... 1919—Mich, Detroit, Mich, Auto insulation, parts 104 99 400(2) $0.60 h0.74 0.15 17%— 8% 
Woodley Petroleum.......... 1922—Del. Houston, Tex. Crude oil None None 278(1) v.40 0.95 0.40 16 — 10 
Woolworth (F. W.) Ltd. : : 

GR ne * eae ove6e0s 5 aeeo ame. London, Eng. Se & 10¢ chain None 5,000 7,500(5sh.) £11,788 10sh.5d. 0.21 3sh. 7d. 0.29 17%— 11% 








Fiscal year ending: a—January 31, 1946 and 1947; b—February 28, 1946 and 1947; e—March 31, 1946 and 1947; 


tember 30; k—October 31; m—November 30. D—Deficit. n—No par. p—Preferred. q—Not reported. s—Canadian_ funds, 
+Net investment income. {Includes 71,000 no par shares. {Also paid stock. § Adjusted. B—Class B. AB—Combined 


Kingdom of Great Britain. A.D.R.—American depositary receipts. 


:; g—July 31; h—August 31; j—Sep- 
t—On old capitalization, *Net asset value. 
£—Pound sterling. U.K.—United 
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STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 





eeceeme 





The Budd Company 





The Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company 





Data revised to August 27, 1947 


incorporated: 1912, Pennsylvania, as Ed- 
ward G. Budd Mfg. Co. Present title PRICE 
adopted June 12, 1946 on merger with 
Budd Wheel. Office: 2450 Hunting Park 
Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting: 
Second Wednesday in May. Number of 
stockholders (July 31, 1947): 27,247. ° 
Capitalization: Long term debt.$28,125,000 $1 
*Preferred stock $5 cum. 


2 
“Se errr eee 142,994 shs * ° Fi ° hh 45 Toa6 > 
sian stock (no par)....3,345,929 shs 1939 °40 “41 "42434 


ag carnings & Price Range (BF) 














yearnings & Price Range (CO) 


Data revised to August 27, 1947 _ 
Incorporated: 1878, Virginia and West Vir- | 60 ————— — ath 
ginia. Offices: Richmond, Va.. and Cileve- § 45 i} 0-5-9! ee 
land, Ohio. Annual meeting: Tuesday pre- 30 — aes 
ceding last Tuesday in April, at Richmond. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, eee 








PRICE RANGE 


d aes ee 


EARNED PER SHAnE 























“SCallable at $100. Included (June 30, 
1947): 184,610 shares under option to 
company officials at $7.50 per share. 

Business: Long a leading producer of all-steel automobile 
bodies, company has become an important factor in light- 
weight, stainless steel railroad passenger ears. In June 1946, 
acquired through merger the Budd Wheel Co., third largest 
manufacturer of auto wheels, hubs, brakes and brake drums 
and a foremost producer of dual wheels for cushion-tired 
trucks. 

Management: Progressive. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1946, 
$34.9 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash $6.7 million. Book value of 
common, $8.31 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular on new preferred. None on old 
common 1931-46 (except 25c, 1945); none on new. 

Outlook: Demand factors suggest continued large volume 
of production for some time to come, but ultimately business 
can be expected to revert to a marked cyclical pattern. 

Comment: Erratic peacetime results necessitate a specula- 
tive rating for the stock. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Earned per share.. $0.13 $0.83 $0.98 $1.16 $1.33 $1.57 $0.26 $1.59 
Price Range 

BN? Ssica pave akawes bene ere Eker Sies aie’ eaes oun 22% 

DN ceyinwedieicsléens Saas ies ued re wie eee Wace 9% 


Based on combined pro forma figures, D—Deficit. 





Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company 
7s arni & Price Ra (CL) 











Data revised to August 27, 1947 











Incorporated: 1923, Delaware. In 1928 60 PRICE 

completed merger of three long established 45 

companies, the oldest dating back to 1806. 30 

Office: 105 Hudson Street, Jersey City, 15 

N. J. Annual meeting: Fourth bar se 0 $8 

‘ay in April. Number of stockholders 6 

Preferred (June 10, 1947): 1,612; com- bene Sandton z 

mon (April 21, 1947): 12,514. $2 

Capitalization: Long term debt...... None a aE ec 0 
Preferred stock $350 cum. 1939 "40 "41 ‘42 "43 "44 °45 1946 
AG Ae conc vacaseaics 125,000 shs 

Common (no par)..........- 2,000,000 shs 


‘Callable at $102% through June 30, 1949; $101% through June 30, 1950 and 
$100 thereafter. 

Business: Second largest domestic producer of toilet, laun- 
dry and general purpose soaps. Also manufactures shaving 
creams, dentifrices, taleum powders and toilet preparations. 

Management: Capable and progressive. 


Financial Position: Strong. Working capital June 30, 1947,. 


$49.8 million; ratio, 4.4-to-1; cash, $7.5 million; U.S. Gov’t 
securities, $11.5 million. Book value, common, $30.81 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments on preferred. On com- 
mon 1895 to date. 

Outlook: Recent earnings have reflected abnormal inventory 
profits. Average earning power doubtless is above prewar 
levels, but price swings frequently result in wide year-to-year 
earnings changes. 

“Comment: The inactive preferred is of high quality; the 
common normally is a comparatively steady income producer. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 


Half-year period ended June 30 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Dividends Price Range 
rer $0.66 $$2.01 t$2.67 $1.00 18 —11% 
| TREES Say ot 0.45 1.40 1.85 1.00 20 —10% 
MM ois onic sconces $1.09 2.00 3.09 1.50 16%—10% 
| IS ae ee 1.01 1.46 §2.47 1.25 17%—11% 
Se ease 1.39 1.71 3.10 1.50 25 —16% 
RE See es 1.45 1.85 3.30 1.75 334%4—23 1% 
Ee 1.49 1.85 3.34 2.00 49 —31% 
See Ce 3.10 4.04 7.14 4.25 60%—42% 
PE ES 4.78 2.50 6 —33 


*Based on capitalization outstanding at end of each period. tRevised. §Includes 6 
cents per share postwar refund. 


SEPTEMBER 3, 1947 





1946): 88,187. - oe $6 
“Capitalization: Long term nA anaann $4 
penta tick SS oe $259,330,400 BYY YY $2 

($100 par) nee a Y97,769 she f__1939 40 4102 4451046 
Cc stock ($25 par)...... 7,807,096 shs 


*Assuming full exchange of stocks in Pere 
Marquette merger. {Callable at 105, begin- 
ning November 1, 1950. Convertible into 
1.6 common shares, 


Business: Merger with Pere Marquette June 6, 1947, enlarged 
trackage to 5,000 miles of road extending from southern 
West Virginia, eastern Kentucky and southern Ohio, east to 
tidewater at Hampton Roads, and north and west to Toledo, 
Detroit, lower Michigan, Cincinnati and Chicago. Second largest 
carrier of bituminous coal, which supplies over one-half of 
total revenues. 

‘Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1946, $19.1 million; ratio: 1.3-to-1; cash, $23.1 million; tempo- 
rary investments and special deposits, $24.7 million. Book 
value of common stock, $45.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment on preferred August 1, 
1947. Paid on common 1899 to date, except 1915 and 1921. 

Outlook: C. & O. itself has had an exceptionally good earn- 
ings and dividend record, and results will doubtless continue 
more stable than those of the average railroad. 

Comment: Both equities are among the better grade mem- 
bers of their group. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON 
Years ended Dec. 31 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share.. $3.49 $4.31 $5.79 $4.25 $4.04 $3.57 $2.14 $3.62 4$2.60 

3.25 


Dividends paid... 2.50 25 3.50 3.50 3.50 3.50 $3.00 3.50 2.25 
Price Range: 

BU widevunsveue 47% 44 44% 36% 50 50% 585% 66% 54% 

Ee civcaasscacs 27 30% 31% 27% 33% 44 175% 48% 411% 


“On shares outstanding at end of respective periods. fAlso paid 1 share Pittston 
Co. for each 40 shares of C.-& O. held. {Six months to June 30 vs. $1.08 a share 
same 1946 period. 





Grand Union Company 








, Earnings & Price Range (GUX) 
Data revised to August 27, 1947 60 

Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, to acquire 
control of several large retail grocery PRICE RANGE 
chains, the oldest of which was organized = 
in 1872. Office: 50 Church Street, New = 

York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 0 





Wednesday in May. Number of stock- $4 
holders (March 2, 1946): 3,000. $2 
Capitalization: Long term debt...... None 0 
Capital stock (no par)........... 222,478 1939 ‘40 ‘41 ‘42 "43 ‘44 "45 1946 $2 











Business: Operates about 316 grocery stores (176 with meat 
departments), principally in Middle Atlantic and New England 
states, and wagon routes supplying customers in 36 states. 

Management: Experienced. 


Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital March 1, 
1947, $6.5 million; ratio, 2.4-to-1; cash, $2.3 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $40.52 per share. 

Dividend Record: Paid 1943 to date. 


Outlook: Policy of increasing number of supermarkets and 
smaller self-service units while at same time closing less 
profitable stores should continue for some time its favorable 
effect on earnings, although later on cyclical swings in sales 
and earnings: are likely again to become apparent. 

Comment: The stock is improving in status, but is still 
semi-speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK 
Years ended about Feb. 28 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 
Earned per share.......... *$2.68 $2.61 $1.77 $1.73 $1.86 4$2.27 $3.47 $6.84 
Calendar years: 


Po) ee None None None 0.50 0.75 1.30 1.65 1.50 
Price Range: F 

WOM dit cecedesensbacacasse 12% 13% 8% 17 19% 33% 54% 41 

We da ikavecaedariacasiwae 6% 6144 6 8 15% 18% 30% 31 


* 61 weeks ended March 2, 1940. 153 weeks. 
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REAL ESTATE 


MAINE 


SMALL arm, ten acres, village pioperty. 
be divided into house lots, 236 fruit trees. 

ten-room house, bath, electricity, oil hot water 
heat, city water and sewage. 900 feet from 
Frenchman’s Bay and ten minutes drive to 
Bar Harbor, very suitable location to cater to 
tourists or remodel for summer home. $16,000. 
Write Sherley Sweet, Hulls Cove, Maine. 


MASSACHUSETTS 
NORTHFIELD ~— For Sale — Charming large 


year-round home, 1 mile off main street. Beauti- 
ful living room with huge stone fireplace, large 
foyer, dining room panelled in hand carved cherry, 
2 matching corner cupboards, fireplace, kitchen, 
pantry and large back sitting room 2nd floor, 5 
bedrooms, 3 with fireplaces, 2 baths; 2 servants’ 
rooms and bath. 3rd floor 3 rooms, insulated roof, 
electricity, hot air furnace; 3-story large barn, 
pump house, never failing spring water. 15 acres. 
Write for photos and further description. Now 
operating as an over-night guest house and an- 
tique shop. Box 164, Northfield, Mass. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 








Can 
Large 














Outstanding farm and summer residence 
property, one of the most sightly loca- 
tions in New Hampshire. Only eight 
miles from State Capitol. Large house, 
over one hundred years old, and farmer's 
cottage. Buildings in excellent condi- 
tion. Good land. A going farm. Full 
description and photographs on request. 
Owner, Box No. 505, c/o Financial World, 
86 Trinity Place, New York City 6. 





135 A, 1620-ft. black road. Recreational Area 
for development. $3,500. 

Ski Lodge, fully equipped for 40 guests. $10,000. 
120 A, with pond in Game section of N. H. 
$3,000. 

28-room furnished hotel in N. H. Village. Price 
on application. 

Business Block in N. H. City. $35,000. 


YOUNG — Broker, Laconia. N. H. 
NEW JERSEY 


RESTAURANT and Bar. 








Famous establishment 








on Super Highway near large city. Modern 
building A-1 condition. Seating capacity 450. 
Large banquet room, dance floor. Fully equipped. 
2 Bars. Living quarters, 5-car garave. 4 acres, 
beautifully landscaped. Gross $135,000. Price 
$60,000, includes license, equipment, real estate. 
Stock extra. Immediate possession, owner retir- 
ing. A truly exceptional opportunity. M. H. 
Hageman, Hightstown, New Jersey. Tel. 439. 

NEW YORK 

NEW YORK STATE 

COUNTRY HOME 
Modern, all-year-round, thoroughly insulated, ample 
radiation, oil burner, hot water system, with Crane 


fixtures throughout. Master bed room, bath main floor, 
exceptionally large living room with log burning fireplace 
(very artistic, made of Rose quartz), dining room, 
kitchen and pantry, L-shaped glassed screened porch. 
Three large bedrooms, bath and poolroom, second floor; 
large closets. Spacious light basement, playroom, radi- 
ators and log-burning fireplace. On the crest of a high 
hill overlooking Lake Champlain and its surrounding 
mountains, commanding view, unsurpassed. One acre, 
double garage, grounds landscaped, neighborhood ex- 
clusive. $25,000. Terms. Owner, P. J. MIELE, Sugar 
Hill, Crown Point, N. Y. 





NCRTH CAROLINA 
THREE-Story For 





Building Rent 


Newly re- 
modeled, new heating plant and elevator. Ap- 
proximately 40,000 feet of floor space. Suitable 
for manufacturing. Possibilities of future lease. 
Details furnished on request. 

RAMSEY REALTY & INSURANCE CO. 


203 N. Main St. Phone 1968. 
SALISBURY, N. C. 





PENNSYLVANIA 
GOLF COURSE 


123 acres, presently operated as public golf course. 
Not hilly. Has clubhouse, two dwellings, other 
buildings. Situated in township on northwest 
city line of Reading, Pa., 2% miles from center 
of city. Adjoins large residential park. Near large 
municipal airport. All public utilities. EXCEL- 
LENT FOR HOUSING OR INDUSTRIAL 
SITES. Will sell in whole or part. For appoint 
ment inquire William J. Crabtree, Riverside Golf 
Club, R. D. 2, Reading, Pa. 
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Financial Summary 








































































































LU 1 
Adj 
240 sil an- oA “a 
220 5 - 39= - 220 
200 200 
180 -j+— | 180 
160 —~ 
ne INDEX OF _ 
—f-— INDUSTRIAL aa 140 
120 PRODUCTION. ++ 120 
00 Fed. Reserve Board | | 2 10 
1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 m6; si FF MAM J J 5 
. aad 1947 - _—_————, 
Trade Indicators er maa uamaar ome 
Electrical Output (KWH).............. 4,874 4,923 4.953 
$Steel Operations (% of Capacity)....... 93.2 92.8 93.4 
Preight Gar Loadings: (Cats)... ... <<: 905,244 906,305  +905,000 
‘ Aug. 6 Aug. 13 Aug. 20 
{Total Loans, 94 Cities (Fed. Res. Mbrs.) $20,662 $20,697 $20,892 
{Total Commercial Loans................ 12,092 12,238 12,301 
Deetal Baemieetae Limite. ov. occ c ks sicscacs 1,115 999 1,069 
iMoney tin CrCHlAnOns. sos sheesh s scurwnen 28,206 28,223 28,239 
{Brokers’ Loans (New York City)....... 868 757 834 
£000,000 omitted. SAs of the following week. ?+Estimated. 
N. Y. 5S. E. Market Statistics 
rc - —— August 
Clesing Dow-Jones Averages: 20 21 25 
SQMIGGUSHAAIS. -<..25 weecateosdcen 179.01 179.42 179.74 | 177.57 
PU MRAMTGAIAS s.o0SScsandtews Dieses 48.69 48.93 48.94 48.09 
DOGS © porto usris oid os Bese e rs 35.60 35.68 35.78 35.42 
GS SHOTS lela en sireaaabiisce 64.13 64.32 64.42 | 63.57 
Details of Stock Trading: 
Shares Sold (000 omitted)....... 600 580 580 810 
Pssnes TWaGed > sec ncsiekakecanew es 892 861 891 | 994 
Number of Advances............ 228 368 357 | 127 
Number of Declines............. 442 258 314. ~=Exch. 715 
Number Unchanged ............ 222 235 220 Closed 152 
New Highs for 1947............. 9 10 18 | 8 
New dsows: for’ 1997 ...o%6.casearce 11 11 10 24 
Bond Trading: 
Dow-Jones 40-Bond Average.... 103.25 103.28 103.22 103.13 
Bond Sales (000 omitted)........ $4,580 $3,074 $2,310 | $2,673 
keine _— 1947 mm 
*Average Bond Yields: July 30 Aug. 6 Aug. 13 Aug. 20 High 
PAD ak hn ire eh, ces 2.523% 2.528% 2.526% 2.524% 2.563% 
ON RCRR Scat Son CR 2.816 2.817 2.849 2.818 2.849 
6) OS ae eer aera 3.075 3.082 3123 3.099 3.125 
*Common Stock Yields: 
50 Industrials ...... 4.88 4.84 4.92 4.95 5.29 
ZO RAUGOAGS. se.6es05-5:2 6.22 6.25 6.37 6.37 7.77 
20 Wellies: oscieccs..: 4.51 4.47 4.63 4.62 451 
OO StOeKS: os ade 6s 4.90 4.87 4.96 4.98 5:27 


Standard & Poor’s Corporation. 


The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended 


Commonwealth & Southern 
American Woolen 
Sunray Oil 
Packard Motor 
I, ots oircwidas cig ok Sud mec 
\GUSTASS = WEIL soo Sie ts Bx Se weces cots S eee 
DiS Son SNE ee er ae bt eee Te ene ot 
(Seeral LOLS | obs xiao dd oe aisealatw a alan 
Pieeeraratae 8 Curae Atos eos Gece sR cts en ners 
CE Sa. Sia ice ia hia eee hanes 
ee a eres re 
Western: Union “A” socio icedwcecdaaelsc dou 


“Tue ae es ee ee a ee ee 


Te Pee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


on a a ee ee ee ee ee Oe ea 


Shares 
Traded 
62,300 
42,700 
41,400 
40,900 
34,900 
28,300 
26,100 
25,200 
24,700 
24,000 
23,900 
23,900 





Closing 


August 19 August 26 
3¥% 3% 
48 421% 
11% 1134 
5% 47% 
331% HW% 
43% 5% 
723% 7014 
593% 58 
155% 1555% 
5914 58 
103% 10% 
23 2434 


1946 
Aug. 24 
4.444 
89.4 
884 957 


Aug. 21 
$15,021 
8,146 
1,369 
28,365 
794 


4 
177.73 
48.04 
35.47 


63.60 


620 
866 
313 
337 
216 


15 


102.97 
$2,9%) 


Low 
2.505% 
2.755 


3.027 


4.23 
5.95 
3.44 
4.26 


August 26, 1947 


Net 
Change 


23/, 


+ 7 
—2% 
—1% 
—%\ 
—-1% 
— kh 
+1% 
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Earnings, Dividend Record and Price Range of N.Y.5S.E. Common Stocks 


This is Part 16 of a tabulation which will cover all 
common stocks listed on the New York Stock 
Exchange. It is not a recommendation, but merely a 


1936 








statistical compilation valuable for future reference. 
All earnings and dividend payments are adjusted, 
where necessary, to give effect to any stock splits. 
































1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 
Deere & Co. (No Par).......High ....... re 108% 143% eee wees and ee 
MeN CaKes 52 68% aia aces eas wecea keae cua adiea ets era 
(After 200% S —_ webaadued 27 25% 25% 23% 28% 27% 43 45% 4714 58% 
dividend, Foe ol SG  caccsacces oeue 19% 13% 15% 13% 18% 18y% 26 36% 39% 314% 
‘De Krier k$3.14 k$4.25 2.43 k$1.82 k$3.33 k$4.03 k$3.51 k$3.15 k$2.87 k$2.16 k$2.46 
Dividends .... None 0.67 1.35 0.75 1.50 2.00 1,35 2.00 2.00 1.50 1.50 
Delaware & Hudson Co...... re 54% 58% 25% 28 23% 14 113 17% 37% 57% 5714 
BO ve.cccccecs 3634 13 7% 12% 8% 6 7 8% 17% 34% 25% 
Earnings ..... t$1.67 D$4.88 D$10.54 D$4.61 $0.97 $8.47 $12.87 $19.08 $11.35 $0.99 $8.22 
Dividends .... None None None None None None None None None 4.00 4.00 
Delawere, Lackawanna |. eee 23% 24y, 8% 8% 5% 634 4% 10% 9% 16% 16% 
Sere reer ee See 14% 4 3% 2% 2Y, 2% 3% 5h 7h 6% 
Barnit x6 ..... D$0.08 D$0.55 D$2.34 D$0.30 $0.12 $2.17 $3.05 $2.78 $0.05 D$1.95 $0.02 
Dividends None’ None None None None None None None None None None 
Denver & Rio Grande Earrings .. Reorganized in 1947. _ 
Western Railroad .......... Dividenas Listed N. Y. Stock Exchange, May, 1947 
Detroit Edison ...... ....... Reet cetievs.2 153 146% 115% 125% 125% 117 wae meee vor aa 
| Pere rrr re 128 88% 76 103 98% 108 imate or aad er sacar 
(After 5-for-1 split) ec dtcuseda pilwa wae we as nc atiea 23% 18% 22% 21% 25% 28 
Wee, TURD ccccecss ceva BM ssensweces esse nee er snes eee 16% 14% 16% 18% 2 23 
Earnings ..... $1.68 $1.56 $1.23 $1.51 $1.69 $1.96 $1.23 $1.38 $1.03 $1.24 $1.67 
Dividends .... 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.40 1.30 1.20 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Detroit Michigan Stove...... ME ceudseees 11 3% 2% 2% 3 2% 4% 6% 10% T17yY 
(After 72% stock WAN waccescaws ec 2 1% 1% a4 1 1% 2 3% 5% 7% 
divicend, June, 1946)..... Earnings ..... h$0.31 h$0.27. hD$0.31 h$0.06 h$0.27 h$0.75 h$0.51 h$0.63 h$0.65 *h$0.26 n$2.06 
Dividends .... None None None None 0.08 0.24 0.16 0.24 0.16 0.16 0.84 
Deeelt SOWEE sci acc cccsccceses High 20 28 16 16 17% 17% 15% 17 15% 25% 36% 
BME éinccadece 18% 15 10 9Yy% 13 14% 13 15 lly 15% 23 
(After 2-for-1 split i ereerrere Sean ree ree eae aes aoe aa ‘a Saas sate 119% 
November, 1946) ......... Me cuncccdees er neers aietate “aes ‘vas eee oe waidte aa oa 164% 
Earnings ..... $1.16 $1.68 $0.46 $1.27 $1.72 $1.99 $1.11 $1.10 $0.68 $1.08 $2.87 
Dividends .... 0.42 0.75 0.25 0.75 0.75 1.00 0.75 0.75 ¢:0.60 0.50 2.00 
a Wee Ge i icecc ns ieenes: BEE Saciceaws 35% 27 29% 28 29 9H, 30% 2634 38 50% 
DE gwecarweeee 28% 24 22% 21% 29 29% 22 22 25% 37 
(After 2-for-1 split BEE cendeccee ated nae ésas bare ae aon ons aera 28% 
April, 1946) ............ EE aansildestss hie vaca pat Ree ee esta ge Ce es epee 15% 
Earnings ..... fi $2.49 $0.84 $2.31 1 fi 2.06 $0.59 $1.30 $2.21 $3.01 
Dividends .... $2.25 2.00 0.37 1.50 $1.75 1.00 1.00 0.25 0.12 1.00 0.75 
Devoe & Raynolds “‘A”....High 63 76% 40% 32% 23% 20% 21 35% 41% 69 
Pree 42 29% 25 18 12% 12% 14 17% _— 36 didresd 
(After 2'-for-1 split High were wae aes sects =e ie arate ; 29% 39% 
October, 1045) ...cccsceccs BD san ees es wer a eae er eer Te acute sud 25% 234% 
Earnings ... m$1.79 m$1.62 mD$0.65 m$0.83 m$0.46 m$2.82 m$2.01 m$1.38 m$1 127 m$1.37 m$3.50 
Dividends .... 0.8 1.30 0.80 None 0.10 0.40 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 1.30 
Diamond Match ...........-. BEM 6s veces. 40% 36% 30% 344% 36% 29% 27% 33% 35% 45% 50% 
cedaten ces 30% 18% 20% 28 25% 21 18 26 28% 33 3444 
Earnings $1.58 $1.62 $1.60 $1.64 $1.51 $1.57 $1.64 $1.62 $1.63 $1.70 $2.32 
Dividends .... 1.75 1.00 1.25 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Diamond T Motor.. .. High 23 11 10% 10% 10% 9% 17 17% 35 3414 
| eerece wad 5% 5 5% 4% 6% 64 8% 13% 16% 16% 
Earning $2.04 $1.05 $0.003 $0.72 $0.56 $3.24 $4.64 $5.85 $3.88 $3.48 $2.29 
Divid.nds 1.18 1.00 0.25 0.40 0.25 1.50 1.00 Ras has 1.00 5.23 
Distillers Corp.-Seagrams... High 34% 29 23% 20% 20% 18% 22% 35% 38% 85% 111% 
| eee 18% 10 11 13% 124% 12% 16% 21% 27% 38 83 
(After 5-for-1 split High ae wend 7 ree wee wena dar awa oa ea 30 
Sed; 1986)... cccccccccsccs BOW cccves er me ana eine wens Pre ween re eid a ear eee 1434 
Earnings ..... h$0.48 h$0.79 h$0.75 h$0.66 h$1.01 h$0.85 h$1.15 h$1.05 h$1.22 h$1.50 h$2.73 
Dividends .... None $0.10 50.40 $0.40 50.44 $0.44 50.44 50.44 $0.44 30.44 $0.53 
DIMES ci cciccssexcees er 25 25 17 13% 14% 11% 934 16% 19% 493g 3414 
Bae cance 1734 15 8% 9% 9 7 7% 10 15% 17% 281 
Earnings ..... $2.11 $2.48 $1.42 $2.02 $1.84 $2.40 $2.37 $2.26 $2.44 $2.83 $4.05 
Dividends .... 1.50 2.00 1.00 1.00 0.50 0.75 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.50 0.75 
Dy POM oc cxcicccccscceodes High 25 48 331% 32% 27 15% 13 23 40% v48 
Re ee 6% 191% 23% 23 12 8% 7% 12% 18 22% 25% 
Karnings ..<<. $0.94 Fi.32 $1.40 $1.46 $1.04 $1.2 $1.85 $1.57 $1.49 $1.40 $1.88 
Dividends .... 1.15 1.50 1.65 1.70 1.20 0. 1.30 1. % 1.20 1.20 1.20 
Dochler-Jarvis ...0.ccsceccess High New Company 2938 377% 
BP acess Formed January 1, 1945 18 28% 
Earnings Record of Predecessor w$0.36 $4.59 
Dividends Companies Shown Below 1.00 1.00 
Doebler Die Casting High 3878 4634 25% 22% 245% 23% 16% 35% 46% 
oe) Prerrrrr rer re Co eer eer 27% 16% 12 10 14 12% 13% 16 33% 
Earnings ... $3.19 $3.46 $0.19 $2.43 $3.68 $4.37 $2.71 $4.55 $4.23 
Dividends .... 1.00 2.00 0.20 None 1.25 1.00 0.55 2.00 2.00 
CUS OWE) esciiccdscsece High 26 29% 26% 26 re a cas 
BE keccee 18% 134% 10% 18 Pee ee aad ease eas 
(After 100% High ......... siete aleka Paso 18 17 14 1034 16% 1814 
stock dividend) coccccccce LAW eeeeee- see seee seer ee 10% 9 5% 5% 9% 1314 
Earnings s $1.62 $2.43 $1.37 2g$2.23 2$1.89 g$3.17 g$1.27 2$1.06 g$1.05 
Dividends . 1.18% 1.43% 0.75 1.50 1.62% 112% 0.3 0.9 1.00 
Dome Mines .......... eorer 61% 57% 603%4 ata PP 
ee eee 414 35 46% eee aaa me ay ee edad epitare atacd ae 
(After 2-for-1 split i ee Seas ates 34% 34 23% 17% 1634 25% 273% 291% 2934 
pees, Geena sical wen 27% 23 11% 9% 8 15% 21% 22% 1014 
Earnings ..... $$2.13 §$2.11 $$2.08  §$1.97  §$2.06 $$1.98  §$1.72  §$1.56  $$1.45 $$1.18  §$1.05 
Dividends .. 2.00 2.25 2.00 2.00 $2.00 52.00 $1.70 $1.60 51.50 $1.20 $1.17 
g—12 months to June 30. h—12 months to. July. 31.. k—12 months to October 31. m—12 months to November 30. n—Calendar year. s— 
Canadian funds. t—Parent company only. ‘Fi 


r v—Listed March, 1946; previous range St. Louis S. E. 
tListed, April, 1947; N. Y. Curb in prior years. Listed November, 1946; Detroit S. E. 
reported. Also paid in debentures. D—Deficit. 


J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


w—6 months to December 31. 
in prior years. $Before depreciation 


*Fiscal year changed. 
and/or depletion. 


{Not 





